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Thessalonica and the Recent Fire. 


HESSALONICA is to- 
1 day one of the most 
interesting cities in 
the East of Europe, 
as it has always been 
one of the most im- 
portant. Its position 
at the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf, the 
natural outlet for 
all the country lying 
«0 the north between it and the Danube, 
makes its great strategic value unquestioned, 
and its possession has always been contended 
for as commanding the key to the whole of 
Macedonia. In Roman times the great high- 
way from the Adriatic to Byzantium, the Via 
Egnatia, passed through the centre of the 
town, and its course is still identified in 
the main street of the modern city. 
So great is its importance to-day that its 
future destinies hang in the balance; and, in 
the event of complications in the East or the 
dismemberment of European Turkey, its 
possession will be competed for with almost 
as much zest as for Constantinople itself. 

Its position it also one of great natural 
beauty, stretching up from the water's edge, 
enclosed by its old walls, and dominated and 
overshadowed by the old Byzantine fortress 
of the seven towers. From the sea it appears 
a city of tall minarets and white, red-roofed 
houses rising tier over tier on the sloping hill- 
face, embedded amongst gardens and green 
trees. This hillside is to-day the Turkish 
quarter; here the streets are green and hushed 
and quiet, the houses all closely shut in, and 
the windows screened off from the vulgar 
gaze by those lattice blinds of thin laths 
which one always finds in Mahommedan 
<ities. Lower down on the fiat land 
near the sea, the Jews and Greeks con- 
gregate, and there is the centre of busy life, 
the bazaars with their rows of covered booths, 
their tortuous alleys, and the unending stream 
of everchanging humanity of many races and 
religions. The streets of this quarter are 
probably more picturesque in their variety of 
type of character and costume than those 
of any other European city. The population 
ts about two-thirds Jews, whose ancestors 
were expelled from Spain by the Inquisition 























during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and who found an asylum here, where they 
have been free to exercise their religion un- 
disturbed, under the rule of the Mussulman, 
from that day tillnow. They speak to-day 
the same language they brought with them, a 
variety of old Spanish, which they write in 
the Hebrew character, and they still retain 


their traditional costume, the men in 
their long, fur-lined coats of various 
hues, the women in their quaint and 


striking headdresses and daintily-contrived 
bodices. Side by side with them mingle the 
grave and stately Turks fezed and turbaned, 
in loose trousers and gay sash and jacket, or 
more soberly clad in black frock-coat and 
trousers of European cut, their women veiled 
and hooded, and neatly dressed in robes of 
simple colours; and the wily Greeks intent 
on turning a piastre to most account. The 
Greek is said to be equal to two Jews in 
craftiness. In Athens the Jew finds it im- 
possible to thrive. The Greeks, however, form 
now but a small fraction of the population in 
this the second city of the old Byzantine Hm- 
pire. Rubbing shoulders with them one sees 
the horny-handed, bronzed Bulgarian or Walla- 





chian peasantry from the outlying country 
districts, who bring in their produce tothe town 
for sale onhorse or donkey, and the sailor from 
all corners of the Levant and Mediterranean. 
Each religion observes its own Hlolyday, so 
that in point of fact there are three Sundays 
in Salonica in every week, but Saturday is 
the great feast-day, and in the bright weather 
the broad quay extending along the water- 
side from one end of the town to the other, 
and which took the place some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago of the old sea-wall of 
defence, is crowded with moving life and the 
streets and bazaars are comparatively deserted. 
From here across the gulf the great range of 
Olympus is in full view between forty and 
fifty miles distant. 

As in most Eastern cities, each trade has 
its own quarter of the town; in one street 
you hear the hammering of the worker in 
brass and the kettle-maker, in another there 
is nothing but silversmiths’ shops; here the 
carpenter plies his calling, there are the shoe- 
makers and the tailors, and at every ccrner 
the money-changer sits before his desk and 
seems to do a good business. 





One autumn morning last year a brief tele- 


gram in the daily newspaper announced that 
Salonica was in flames, that the Church of 
Saint Sophia, built by Justinian, the former 
metropolitan church of the Greeks, was de- 
stroyed ; that other Byzantine churches were 
damaged, a large part of the town. already 
burnt, and the fire still going on. For a long 
time authentic information regarding the ex- 
tent of the fire and the damage actually done 
was unobtainable, and even now we do not 
know of any description giving accurate de- 
tails. We have, therefore, the less hesita- 
tion in placing the following facts before our 
readers. 

The fire occurred in the most populous part 
of the town, lying between the main street 
and the sea, towards the east end. ‘This 
district was closely packed with houses be- 
longing to the poorer classes. It broke out 
on the evening of a Bulgarian feast day, and 
political motives were at once attributed as 
the cause, but it seems that it originated in a 
light wooden building used as a still, and 
through the overturning of a vessel contain- 
ing spirit. The wind was blowing towards 
the sea, otherwise the whole town might have 
been consumed. 

Afterwards, when the extent of the dam- 
age came to be examined, it was found that 
several thousands of families, mostly Jews, 
had been rendered homeless, and, in many 
cases, destitute. A large corner of the town, 
perhaps a sixth part, was in ruins, and two 
Consulates, the Greek and the British, which 
both stood facing the sea, were destroyed. 
The Greek Metropolitan Church and the 
Archbishop’s house, we cannot dignify it by 
the name of palace, were also consumed in the 
flames, and several other buildings belong- 
ing to the Greek community which 
had its headquarters in this part of 
the town also perished. These buildings, 
which were of comparatively late date and of 
no architectural pretension or value are, we 
believe, to be replaced, through the liberality 
of a wealthy Greek banker of Athens, M. 
Syngros, to whose patriotism Athens is in- 
debted for some of her new public buildings, 
and Olympia for her new museum. 

Army tents were requisitioned for the tem- 
porary sielter of the homeless families, and 
a camp was formed in the outskirts of the 
towa,—.1 veritable case of “ Israel in his 





tents.” 
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The subscriptions received from all parts 
of Europe in answer to the appeal for heip 
have made the reconstruction of this part of 
the town in a more substantial form a possi- 
bility, but things move slowly in the Kast, 
and it is quite possible that this work has not 
yet been commenced. 

In the Metropolitan Church perished a fine 
carved wood Iconostasis, on which the 
Greeks set great store. They assert that it 
had been removed from St. Sophia when 
the Turks took possession of that church, and 
converted it into a mosque about the year 
1489. If so, it must have been put there 
after Sultan Amurath conquered the city in 
1430, as tradition says, that the victorious 
Turkish soldiers pillaged all the churches, and 
broke or nent all the treasures and objects 
of art of which the Iconostasis was always 
one, being generally inlaid with gems and 
precious stones. But a matter for much greater 
regret is the loss of the records of the Greek 
Church, which are said to have dated back 
from before the Turkish Conquest, and 
which had all been stored here. ith them 
had perished for ever valuable information 
regarding the history of the town. Little 
‘was known about these documents, as they 
were jealously guarded, and various Christian 
archeologists had tried to get access to them 
without success. All the episcopal vestments 
and the church vessels were also destroyed, 
as well as the body of a minor saint, whose 
remains were preserved here with great 
reverence, and formed a source of revenue to 
the church. Probably, however, some relics 
of him have been recovered, as a resident in 
the town tells a story of how he was walking 
round the ruins a few days after the fire, and 
came across two or three Greek priests 
digging on the site, and with a doctor 
in attendance to certify which of the 
charred fragments they were  unearth- 
ing were bones and which were not. 
The pity of it is that the records might have 
been saved, and perhaps the saint also, as 
there was sufficient time before the fire 
reached the church to have removed them all 
to a place of safety, but the Archbishop, 
instead of taking practical measures for their 

reservation, preferred to trust to Saint 

emetrius, the patron of the town, who, how- 
ever, again forsook them, as he had done pre- 
viously when they relied on his protection 
during the siege by the Saracens in the tenth 
century, and again before the Turkish con- 
quest in the fifteenth; although he had 
formerly, according to an old chronicle, 
miraculously preserved the city from the 
barbarians in the seventh century. 

Salonika, like so many Turkish cities, is 
largely built of wood, and fires have been of 
frequent occurrence from time to time; but 
since the fire insurance companies began to 


do business in the town, it is said that they | #4 
have increased both in number and frequency. | KP 


The insurance companies have provided fire- 
extinguishing apparatus, but, from one cause 
or another, whether want of water or want 
of knowledge of how to use it, it generally 
does very little practical good. 

The church of Saint Sophia is situated near 
to the spot where the fire originated. It 
stands in a large open space, but that fact did 
not save it fromdamage. The people, looking 
upon the building with its thick walls and 
arches as virtually fireproof, had brought 
hither the things they were able to rescue 
from the houses close by, and had strewn 
them about all over the floor in the interior 
of the building, forgetting that the windows 
of the dome were uoglazed. 

Showers of sparks blown by the wind fell 
through these windows on to the easily 
ignited household gods, and the result was 
soon a burning mass which speedily spread 
to the collection of the Turkish archives of the 
town, which for greater security from fire 
had been kept stored in the small chamber to 
the south of the bema, and alongside of them, 
in the south aisle, the records of the property 
of the mosque itself. This large accumula- 
tion of paper burned fiercely for some time, 
and loosened all the plaster from the walls and 
vaults, and destroyed the wooden window 





frames. Unfortunately, although the walls 
and arches were stout and withstood the heat, 
it cracked and split the beautiful verde 
antique pillars which divide the area of the 
church from the aisles, and ruined the magnifi- 
cent carved capitals with their wind-blown 
leaves, which resemble those in S. Apol- 
linare in Classe, at Ravenna, but are much 
finer. On the north side of the church, 
where there was very little débris, the pillars 
and capitals have been spared. ‘The mosaics 
of the-dome have been blackened by the 
smoke, but otherwise we believe they are 
uninjured. 

This, however, was not the only damage 
done ; the roofs of the galleries which extend 
over the narthex and side aisles were of wood 
covered with lead. These roofs, which were 
probably Turkish work, were soon a prey to 
the flames, and the falling beams and the heat 
combined seriously injured the smaller marble 
pillars with carved capitals which divided 
this part of the church from the central area. 
The open Turkish porch, stretching across the 
west end of the building, also suffered, and 
the sparks reaching to the top of the very 
high minaret adjoining set on fire its steep 
conical roof. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that 
the building has not been seriously injured 
structurally, and that it is capable of sub- 
stantial repair, and we understand a move- 
ment is on foot to try and so far influence the 
Turks as to get them to have the restoration 
of this most important architectural monu- 
ment of the finest epoch of Byzantine con- 
struction proceeded with with all due caution, 
and in such a way as not to injure or destroy 
anything of archeological or historical in- 
terest. This is all the more necessary as they 
have recently spent a good sum of money in 
restoring the Church of St. George, known as 
the Rotunda, and have done it in such a way 
as to obliterate and obscure a great deal of 
important and interesting data that was for- 
merly apparent, and have for ever ruined the 
archeological value of its most unique 
mosaics. 

But of this and of the other churches in 
the town, which have happily yet once more 
escaped destruction, we hope to have 
more to say in the near future, when 
we trust to be able to publish more in detail 
short descriptions of the various objects of 
interest, both of Roman and Christian times, 
in this the most notable city, after Con- 
stantinople, of the Eastern Empire. 
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STUDENTS’ DESIGNS AT THE 
z. | INSTITUTE. 


HE drawings sent in competition 
for the various prizes offered by 
the Institute have been hung in 
one of the galleries at the rooms 

at Conduit - street. The most satisfactory 
works {this year are those submitted in 
competition for the Pugin and Owen Jones 
travelling studentship for the present year, 
and those executed by the successful com- 
petitors forthese two studentships last year. 
The Soane Medallion has not been awarded, 
though the Council have consented to divide 
the £50 usually connected with it between 
two of the competitors, on certain conditions, 
with a view we presume of giving them an 
incentive to improvement and putting them 
in the way of fairly winning the medallion 
another year. The Godwin Bursary has also 
been withheld, the candidate for it not having 
satisfied the conditicns. 

The subject for the Tite prize was a stair- 
case for a large mansion, and the design to 
which the prize has been awarded, though 
rather slightly drawn, is in character one of 
the best and most suitable sets of drawings 
we have seen submitted for this prize. The 
author, Mr. A. Mackintosh, has adopted the 
principal of a lower central flight of steps 
and a return each way, arranged in a square 
space covered by a low elliptical dome, and 
surrounded at the upper level by a wide 
corridor with an arcade carried by coupled 








columns in contiguous pairs, opposite to 
which on the side walls of the corridors are 
niches with statues. The treatment of the 
detail is florid but not unsuitable to the 
staircase of a sumptuous mansion. The 
author appears to have been a good deal in- 
debted to existing sculptural design for 
putting in his figures; we recognise Mr. 
Onslow Ford in one of the niches, and Flax- 
man in one of the lunettes of the dome; but 
copying good figures is at all events good 
practice. The design is quite the best of the 
three submitted, the others, though carefully 
and neatly drawn, being somewhat common- 
place and devoid of freedom in treatment. 
The subject for the Soane Medallion was a 
Technical School; we are not aware what 
extent of special instructions were issued with 
it, but some must have been issued, as the 
provisions in all the plans appear to be much 
the same. As before observed, the Council 
have withheld the medallion, and a cursory 
glance at the drawings is sufficient to show 
that they were justified in doing so. To the 
authors of the designs “ Fortuna Sequatur” 
(Mr. A. W. Hoskings) and “ Anon” (Mr. 
Arthur Jemmett) the Council have awarded 
25/. each for foreign travel under certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Hoskings is a Colonial student 
from Sydney. From what we see of illustra- 
tions of Australian architecture from time to 
time, much cannot yet be expected from 
Colonial training, in the way of art at all 
events ; and the “ Fortuna Sequatur” design 
is a heavy and clumsy-looking piece of neo- 
Greek work which we cannot admire at all. 
That of “ Anon” is a building in what may be 
called a respectable style of Renaissance, quite 
unobjectionable, but not very interesting. The 
plans of both are good, though in “ Fortuna 
Sequatur” lighting of class-rooms seems to 
come rather too much from all quarters 
without reference to aspect or direction of 
seating. Still, we presume plan has had 
something to do with the selection, with which 
on the whole wemust concur. There is more 
originality of design and colouring in the 
rather heavy perspective view of “ Ignis 
Fatuus,” and there is much picturesqueness in 
the Gothic exterior of “Crafts,” who we 
understand was disqualified for not having 
sent a basement plan, which was required by 
the conditions, but who surely must have 
been disqualified in any case by some features 
of his plan, for instance the internal buttresses 
on the ground-floor shutting out so much light 
from the class-rooms, and the shape of the 
lecture-hall, a long narrow avenue. How- 
ever, the author is to be congratulated on the 
picturesque character of an exterior which 
has nothing to do with the object of the 
building. The perspective of a Georgian 
building, in red brick and light-coloured stone, 
under the motto “ Dum Spiro Spero,” is very 
good of its kind, showing refinement in detail 
and some breadth of treatment. 
Mr. Greenslade’s drawings for the Pugin 
Studentship, which he has well earned, are a 
most satisfactory set. He works in pencil on 
smooth paper with a very firm decisive touch 
and with much artistic feeling for effect. 
Among the best drawings are those of capitals 
from Wells and Worcester, an admirable 
perspective drawing of a portion of the in- 
terior of Exeter (we have never seen a bit of 
vaulting drawn better than this), the monu- 
ment of Gasparo Moro at Venice, &e. 
medal of merit has been awarded to Mr. 
Detmar J. Blow, whose water-colour sketches 
show very artistic feeling, while he gives alarge- 
scaleand usefulset of measured drawings of one 
bay of Beauvais. The drawings of last years 
Pugin student, Mr. Begg, are very numerous 
and perhaps not so effective as his competi- 
tive drawings would have led us to expect, 
but include a great deal of interesting work, 
mostly English Gothic from country churches: 
a list of them is given on another page. The 
large ink drawings submitted by Mr. Per- 
cival, which look rather like magnified 
sketches, are effective and clever in a way, 
but rather sensational and showy in style. 
Mr. A. H. Hart shows a large amount of work 
not inthe best style of drawing, but giving 


‘ proof of a good deal of industry. The pencid 
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details and the geometrical section of a 


music school at Malines are the best, and[ 


also a rather slight but very pleasing pencil 
sketch in the quadrangle of Jesus College. 
The successful competitor for the Owen 
Jones studentship is Mr. F. W. Bedford, who 
has submitted a beautiful collection of draw- 
ings. The coloured drawings of a Renais- 
sance ceiling from Siena, of a metal screen at 
Jerez, in Spain, and the doorway of a niosque 


‘at Cordova, are admirable, the last-named 


especially in which both colour and texture 
are beautifully rendered. His pencil draw- 
ings are also very delicate and refined. But 
the general level of the drawings for the 
Owen Jones Studentship is very high, as the 
Council have recognised by awarding two 
medals of merit, one to Mr. A. N. Prentice, 
accompanied by ten guineas, another to Mr. 
fF. Masey, accompanied by five guineas. The 
best of Mr. Prentice’s drawings are the 
coloured geometrical ones, the gate at San 
Pablo, the doorway in the Alcazar, the eleva- 
tion of the convent of San Marcos at Leon, 
the coloured section of the Alcazar, and the 
doorway of mosque at Cordova. In this 
class of drawings Mr. Prentice runs the suc- 
cessful candidate very close, though he does 
not equal him. His partially-tinted pencil 
drawings of two Renaissance monuments 
are rather scribbly in detail, and not so good 
as the subjects were worth. Mr. H. Wilson’s 
drawings submitted for the same competition 
are very good, but not so much tothe pur- 
pose of the competition, as they are remark- 
able for free and effective handling of water- 
colour in views of buildings rather than for 
representation of colour design. The last 
year’s Owen Jones student, Mr. Lanchester, 
exhibits a very large collection of work exe- 
cuted in pursuance of the objects of the 
studentship, of which a list is given elsewhere ; 
they include a great deal of geometrical 
drawing of coloured work, and a number of 
picturesque water-colour sketches chiefly in 
Spain, perhaps a little too yellow in prevail- 
ing tint; but one, the fountain of Charles V. 
at the Alhambra, gives the effect of hot sun- 
shine on road and buildings exceedingly 
well. 

The silver medal for measured drawings of 
a building has been awarded to Mr. H. 
Rimmer for a very good set of drawings of 
Compton Wynyates; not effective or showy, 
but very carefully done and in a good style 
of drawing. Mr. Blow has a medal of merit 
in this competition also for his drawings of 
Barfreston Church, of which the large-scale 
drawings of the door and its sculptured orna- 
ment, and the full-size pencil-drawings of 
carved detail, are very well executed. The 
measured drawings of Llandaff Cathedral 
signed “Saxon,” though in a rather mechani- 
cal style of drawing, do the highest credit to 
the author’s industry. “‘ Christchurch,” signed 
“ Esse Quam Videri,” is a good careful set of 
drawings ; and those of the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick, signed “ Bear and Ragged 
Staff,” evidently from their style by a young 
hand, are nevertheless commendably neat and 
careful. 

Two sets of drawings only have been sent 
in for the Grissell medal, the subject for 
which is an iron roof for a Volunteer drill- 
shed. Of these the one to which the prize 
has been awarded is far away the best, and 
shows very careful study of the details of 
iron construction. One must regret however, 
that this practical competition receives such 
comparatively small support. The compara- 
tive failure of the Soane medallion competi- 
tion for two successive years is also to be 
regretted. We look on this as the most im- 
portant competition of all, because it is the 
only one which represents the complete prac- 
tice of architecture as the art of invention in 
design and planning combined, without re- 
striction as to style. The failure of this and 
the success of the Pugin and Owen Jones 
competitions goes to sho w once more the fact, 
which is much to be regretted, that the 
Student ranks in architecture at present are 
more eager about mere drawing, and more 
proficient in it, than in architectural design- 
ing in the full sense of the word. 





NOTES. 


HATEVER the ultimate result of 
the Scotch railway strike may 
be, it is certain that the pro- 
longed stoppage of work will have 
an appreciable effect upon the dividends 
of the companies concerned, the decrease 
of traffic receipts having now reached 
a very high figure. The “sinews of 
war” have to be provided by the share- 
holders, while the strain upon the “loyal” 





‘servants of the companies, of all grades, is 


necessarily very severe. ‘The officials and 
volunteer assistants are running considerable 
risks, several having met with accidents,— 
one, unfortunately, proving fatal. The luck- 
less Bishopton station-master, who was 
crushed by an overturned engine, died a 
martyr to the strike; and others,—similarly 
out of their element,—have narrowly escaped 
a similar fate. This state of things is 
naturally regarded by the public with 
alarm, and by the strikers with some- 
thing like satisfaction; while it must 
add very considerably to the anxieties 
of the management. ‘The latter are as deter- 
mined as ever not to give way, though not 
more so than the men,—who daily receive 
assistance from trades’ unions and other 
sources. The idea of arbitration does not 
appear to be at all palatable to the strikers,— 
in fact, a speaker at one of their meetings on 
Monday, who proposed a resolution in favour 
of arbitration, was summarily ejected. Both 
sides have “‘ hardened their hearts” to such 
a degree that all the efforts of various 
mediators have, up to the time of writing, 
proved fruitless. The Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh seemed to have some prospect of success 
in this capacity, but the result of his attempt 
was disappointing. From the last accounts, 
however, the position of the strikers seems 
more discouraging, and therefore it is possible 
that a settlement is not far distant. 





{JOR some months past we have been con- 
scious, in glancing from time to time at 

the Australian building papers (an “ architec- 
tural” journal in the higher sense Australia 
can hardly be said as yet to possess), of a con- 
siderable paper warfare going on about and 
around the name of Mr. Horbury Hunt. What 
the rights of the matter were, and what the 
controversies and recriminations were pre- 
cisely about, it was not very easy from this side 
of the globe to make out clearly. But recent 
information appears to make it clear that Mr. 
Horbury Hunt has been engaged in endea- 
vours to establish the Institute of Architects 
of New South Wales on a secure and legally 
recognised basis; and moreover that he has 
succeeded, and that the said Institute is now, 
chiefly through his efforts, duly incorporated, 
and that he is for the present the President of 
it. What was the precise status of this 
Institute before its incorporation we do not 
know, but we gather that it was a somewhat 
informal and irregular body, and that it was 
not calculated to avail much in keeping up 
a high standard of professional principle 
and practice. Mr. Horbury Hunt appears to 
be, as we think he himself admits somewhere 
in one of his speeches, a “ fighting man,” and 
there may, for all we can understand, be 
something to be said!on both sides of the 
fight; but at all events the tone of Mr. 
Hunt’s presidential address two or three 
months ago was exceedingly manly and 
spirited, and leads one to expect that the new 
start made by the Institute of Architects of 
New South Wales, under his presidency, will 
be for the good of the profession in that 
region, the rather as one is led to think 
from remarks or correspondence in some 
of the Australian daily papers, that there was 
a great deal of room for an improvement in the 
standard of professional practice. This is not 
unlikely to be the case in a new country, and 
one moreover which is still to a certain extent 
regarded, by those who have been failures in 
the old world, either from defect of intel- 
lectual or moral fibre, as a place where they 
may try over again ; and a professional repre- 
sentative body which will hold up the 


standard of high and honourable principle 
with a firm hand will no doubt be a healthy 
influence, and all the more because it appears 
to have an energetic and high-minded man as 
its President. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this is only a step in the right 
way ; that the true end of architecture is art, 
and the true object of an Institute of archi- 
tecture to advance the art of architecture. 
It is very right for the Australian architects 
to set their house in order first; that is the 
first stage, no doubt; but they have then to 
decorate it. As far as we have any means of 
judging, Australian architecture is far enough 
from that at present. 





W E cannot see why it should be assumed 

that the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act will override agreements entered into 
with the railway companies as to the charges 
to be made for certain services. Yet this, as 
in the case of the coal traders of the Gurston 
district, is not at all uncommon. As we 
understand it from the statement of the depu- 
tation who waited upon Sir Micheel Hicks- 
Beach on Monday last, the London and 
North - Western Railway Company have 
entered into a contract with them to haul 
coal for shipment from the collieries to certain 
docks at a uniform rate of 1s. 2d. per ton, 
provided a specified amount of traffic per 
annum is maintained. The rates now pro- 
posed to be legalised would empower the 
railway company to impose a higher charge ; 
but it is not shown that they have not,. 
at the present time, a right to charge 
more than ls. 2d. per ton, and in the face of 
the agreement’ referred to it is difficult to 
believe that they would seek to advance the 
rate. Possibly they have threatened to do 
so, but we apprehend that the existence of 
the agreement would enable the coal-owners 
to offer a successful resistance without the 
intervention of the Board of Trade, though: 
they seem to think that they are in danger 
of losing their special rate through the 
operation of the Act. -There appears to be 
an impression that the railway companies are 
going to be compelled to charge up to their 
new maximum rates; but, while we would 
not for a moment discourage the efforts 
which are being made to get these rates 
pulled down as low as reasonably may be, we 
cannot but think that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension as to the intention of the 
Act. 





HE Board of Trade Returns for 1890 
show that during the past twelve 
months our foreign trade in building materials 
decreased to a considerable extent. The im- 
ports (consisting chiefly of wood and timber, 
and window, sheet, and plate glass) amounted 
in value last year to only 17,954,008Z., against 
20,518,700. in 1889, and 15,346,255/. in 1888. 
These totals do not include the imports of 
building iron (girders, beams, and pillars), of . 
which products of the value of 512,000/. . 
entered last year, against 520,212/. in 1889, 
and 587,005/. in 1888. The heaviest falling-oft. 
was in sawn orsplit and planed or dressed wood, . 
which declined from 13,142,333/. in 1889 to 
11,092,2217. last year, our chief sources of* 
supply being still Sweden and Norway. On 
the other hand, there was an increase in the 
imports of glass, which rose from 692,656/, in 
1889 to 807,025/. in 1890. There was not 
much change in our exports of building 
materials. So far as shown, and including 
cement, painters’ colours and materials, and 
late glass, their declared value was 
3,049,2907. in 1890, against 3,033,353/. in 
1889, and 2,874,056/, in 1888. The heaviest 
item is formed by painters’ colours and 
materials, to the amount of 1,577,080/., com- 
ared with 1,558,579/. in 1889, and 
,448,189/. in 1888. Cement of the value of 
1,282,426/. was exported last year, against 
1,231,6492. in 1889, and 1,165,000/. in 1888, 
our principal customers being the United 
States and Australasia. The returns furnish 
no particulars as to the exports of builders’ 
hardware and tools used in the building 
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metals used by builders; but as the gross 
totals of metal exports exhibit an increase in 
value, if not in quantity, it may be assumed 
that there was, at any rate, no diminution 
in the value of exports of that description. 





CORRESPONDENT has sent us the 

printed conditions of competition for the 
Montreal Board of Trade Buildings, the 
designs for which are to be sent in onthe 31st 
of this month. It contains one or two points 
of interest. The competition is open to all 
Canadian architects, and six American archi- 
tects have been invited also to compete. 
These are Messrs. Rotch & Tilden (Boston); 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, & Coolidge, also of 
Boston; Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead, & White; 
Mr. G. B. Post; Mr. C. W. Clinton (all of 
New York); and Messrs. EK. A. & W. W. 
Kent, of New York and Buffalo. The fol- 
lowing extract from the conditions is note- 
worthy for the passage we have pointed out 
by italics :— 

‘*6. The whole of the designs received to be 
submitted to the expert without any indication as 
to who are the authors thereof, and the expert shall 
be requested to endeavour to grade them in order 
of merit, and to give, as far as may be practicable, 
his reasons for such grading. Should the expert's 
grading leave the committee in doubt as to which 
of the Canadian architects are entitled to remunera- 
tion as provided in Clause 2 of these conditions, 
then the expert shall be requested to select the best 
six of the Canadian designs. 

7. The committee will, after due consideration of 
the expert’s report upon the designs submitted, 
make its own selection, which will be final. 

8. All drawings but those of the selected design 
will be returned to the authors thereof, so soon as 
the committee has made its selection, unless per- 
mission has been obtained from the authors for 
their exhibition. 

9. The author of the selected plan shall not be 
paid the 300 dols. therefor, but shall be given the 
superintendence of the work at the usual rate of 
compensation for architect’s services ; but in case it 
may be deemed desirable to associate with the 
architect of the selected plan a consulting archi- 
tect, the committee reserves to itself the right to 
make such an appointment, and to assign to him a 
proper proportion of the fees. 

In case the work is not proceeded with upon 
selection of the plan, the architect thereof will be 
paid one-third of the amount of commission which 
would be due to him were the work completed, and 
upon completion of the work, the sum so paid 
would be deducted from the amount then due.” 


We call attention to that passage about 
the Committee “making their own selec- 
tion” because it shows how such a matter 
is regarded by others who promote large 
competitions, and because some English 
architects appear to entertain the unreason- 
able idea that the owners of a new building, 
the people who are to use it and to pay for it, 
are to be bound to give over the unrestricted 
choice in the matter to an architectural 
assessor. We have no doubt that the 
Montreal committee intend to give every 
weight to the judgment of their professional 
adviser; they have selected for this office one 
of the most distinguished American architects 
of the day, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, and they 
declare in so many words that they will 
“give due consideration” to his report, and 
in all probability, we imagine, they will act in 
accordance with it: but they will not bind 
themselves to accept it. More, we think, 
cannot be expected by the architectural 
profession. Another point worth noting 
is the suggestion made by Mr. Hunt in 
regard to the preparation of the perspectives, 
viz.: that “in the perspective drawings the 
nearest point of the building should be laid 
out at } scale in the plane of the picture, and 
the point of view to be 6ft. above the ground- 


line.” 
\ RITING to the Atheneum, Mr. E. 
Walford asks :— 


‘Will any members of the Hellenic Society, or 
any of your other readers, join with me in a little 
inexpensive movement io do honour to George Chap- 
man, the poet, and the first translator of Homer into 
English verse? . . . The monument erected to his 
memory by Inigo Jones against the southern wall 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields sadly needs re-cutting.” 


The monument referred to stands on the 
ground near to the church’s east end, and 








has lately been protected by a hood formed 
of two stone slabs placed at an angle above it. 
The upper inscription is a copy of the original, 
except as to the date, which is obviously im- 
rfect, and appears to have been cut upon a 
resh slab of stone inserted into the monu- 
ment that Inigo Jones erected, as he himself 
says, to his friend. The lettering is in very 
ae state, distinctly legible, and stands 
thus :— 


‘ GEORGIUS CHAPMAN PoETA MDCXX [sic] IGNATIUS 
JONES ARCHITECTUS REGIUS OB HONOREM 
BONARUM LITERARUM FAMILIARI SUO HOC MON: 
B&B. 6” 


The concluding initials may signify, perhaps, 
‘de sua pecunia faciendum curavit.” Chap- 
man died in 1634, and Inigo Jones in 1652. 
The base, being 29 in. by 12 in., bears another 
inscription, in Latin, to the effect that the 
stone, having long been suffered to fall into 
decay, was restored by the rector, the Rev. 
J. E. Tyler, and Messrs. W. Parker and C. L. 
Birch, churchwardens. Mr. Walford reminds 
us that Thomas Habington, in his poem of 
“Castara” (originally published in the year 
after Chapman’s death), refers to the circum- 
stance of Chapman’s grave being outside of 
the church. That, of course, was the old 
church; the present one, designed by [F'lit- 
croft, was opened in April, 1734. The total 
cost amounted to 10,026/.15s.9d. The build- 
ing is often ascribed to Hawksmoor; but 
Flitcroft’s model, his agreement with the 
trustees for the rebuilding, and other evidence 
are, or certainly were lately, preserved 
amongst the parish records.* 





; eo Central Criminal Courts, the pro- 
posed improvements of which we 
referred to last week, form portion of the 
Sessions House, formerly known as the 
Justice Hall, and include the Old and New 
Courts. The court is described by Stowe, 
and, somewhat after the fashion of the 
courts that stood against the walls of West- 
minster Hall, was quite open towards the 
large yard; the bench, according to two old 
views in the Guildhall, being along the 
southern side. It was rebuilt (in 1778, 
teste Timbs) in pursuance of the scheme for 
reconstructing the Prison and Sessions House 
after the designs of George Dance the 
younger, of which we gave a summary two 
yearsago.t Ilaving been again rebuilt after 
the attack upon Newgate Prison in 1780 by 
the “No Popery” rioters, the Sessions 
House was enlarged in 1809 by the taking 
in of the site of Surgeons’ Hall, which 
had a frontage of 980 ft. to Old 
Bailey. In 1758 Goldsmith had a lodging 
at No. 12, Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey, 
between Seacoal-lane,—whence it was entered 
by Breakneck-stairs,—-and Little Old Bailey. 
“Goldsmith offered himself for examination 
at Surgeons-hall (the new building erected 
six years before in the Old Bailey) on the 
21st December,” as a hospital mate.{ In 
Strype’s “Survey,” 1754, will be found R. 
Cole's print of the hall's handsome facade, 
having a central doorway on the first floor, 
approached by two flights of steps, right and 
left; the elevation being divided by six Ionic 
pilasters supporting a cornice, over which is a 
blank attic, surmounted with urns, to corre- 
spond. In 1841 Dr. Reid’s plan of ventila- 
tion by means of filtered air was adopted 
for the Courts, the discharge-pipe being fitted 
with a huge iron cowl, 15 ft. in diameter, and 
weighing two tons. We are informed that 
the cowl was destroyed ina fire some years 
since. Jour years ago the Sessions House 
was enlarged at a cost of 2,100/., by the addi- 
tion thereto of an adjoining house in Old 
Bailey. Pope’s often-cited couplet, borrowed 





* See ad hoc Parton’s (1822) and Dobie’s (1829) local 
histories: also the ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture,” s. n. 
Flitcroft ; and one of T. Donowell’s two drawings of 


1735. 

+t ‘The Doom of Newgate,” in the Builder, December 
22, 1888. 

t John Forster's ‘“‘ Life and Times of Oliver Gold- 
smith’: Rawle’s view of the house was published by 
J. Asperne, Cornhill, in 1803; and a woodcut appeared 
in the Mirror of September 3, 1825. For the examina- 
tions, see ‘‘ Roderick Random.” Smollett visited Gold- 
smith in Green Arbour-court. 








from Congreve, alludes to the Judges’ dining- 
room that was built over the old Court. 
The dinners, we understand, are now dis- 
continued. We may add that Old Bailey, 
—with which compare Old Bayle, York; 
St. Peter in the Bailey, Oxford; and 
Bailey-hill, at Radnor and Sheftield—corre- 
sponds with the Houndsditch, between Lud- 
gate on the south and Newgate on the north, 
mentioned by Stow, wherein a tenement was 
appointed, 1356, to John de Cauntebrigg, 

hamberlain of London, and in which the 
Chamberlains kept their courts for the City 
of London and shire of Middlesex. That 
worthy, by his will, devised to Katharine his 
wife a reversion of the interest in all “that 
tenement situate in the parish of St. Sepul- 
chre Without Newgate called Bacon’s Inn;” 
and, after her death, Bacon’s Inn was to pass 
to the Abbot and Convent of Burton, county 
Stafford. 





HE last number of l’ Architecture contains 
a contribution signed Gaston Rozet on 
the question of “ Le Repos du Dimanche” as 
affecting building operatives in France. Of 
course the religious aspect of the question, as 
it would be considered by many in England, 
is not touched upon; it is simply a question 
of justice to the workman whether he should 
be compelled to cease work on Sundays or 
not. M. Rozet is against such an idea, and 
quotes the evidence of a working man who 
said that he considered it an object to save a 
little for an occasional Sunday excursion with 
his wife and family, say once a month; but 
that if the rest of his Sundays’ labour were 
taken from him he would be unable to make 
enough to spare for this occasional recreation. 
The writer concludes—let us leave the work- 
ing man free to work according to his strength 
and his inclination; he has already “ assez de 
repos forcés” during the course of the year. 
This is probably the way the question will be 
generally regarded in France, both by working 
men and legislators. 





NVHE Semaine des Constructeurs for Jan. 10 
contains a complete illustration, in plan, 
section, and elevation, of the new disinfecting 
establishment for Paris, planned and de- 
signed by M. Bouvard. The site is nearly 
square, the main building running up the 
centre with an open yard on each side. On 
the left is the infected side, where vehicles 
are driven in and discharged into that side of 
the building, and their contents are passed 
through stoves on the centre wall or back- 
bone of the building to the other side, whence 
they are despatched from the opposite yard. 
The street front of the building includes a 
small dwelling-house for the general superin- 
tendent. 





KE have received a sheet of diagrams of a 
grate, made by Messrs. Yates, Hay- 

wood & Co., and described as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Plunkett’s patent, for barracks, 
hospitals, and public buildings. It does not 
appear to possess any quality, in principle, 
other than what is to be found in grates 
already known; it isa low grate with a fire- 
clay back and floor to the grate, an iron chim- 
ney back bent somewhat forward or convex 
in shape, and a chimney with a narrow throat 
just above the fireplace. The grate comes 
close down on the hearth. All these charac- 
teristics, and their uses, are well known. Air 
is admitted into the space between the iron 
back and the wall, and being heated 
ascends by a separate flue to discharge 
into the room near the ceiling. The 
passage from the outer grating to the 
back of the fireplace and thence to the inlet 
into the room is so contrived as to minimise 
the possibility of draught, and this appears to 
be the chief distinction between it and other 
fireplaces on the same principle. On the 
other hand, we have always maintained that 
the top of the room is the wrong place to 
admit fresh air, whether warm or cold, as it 
comes at once into contact with and mixes 
with the contaminated air which has risen to 
the upper portion of the room. Apart from this, 
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the grate seems an excellent one, effective, 
economical, and simply constructed ; only we 
do not see exactly where the claim to 
novelty and improvement comes in. 





E observed that last week there was a 
discussion in the Liverpool Town 
Council as to removing a stained-glass design 
from the large semicircular window in the 
south end of St. George’s hall. The recom- 
mendation came from the Finance Committee 
{who appear to be the chief arbiters of artistic 
matters in the Liverpool Town Council), and 
no one known by name as a connoisseur 
about such things took any part in the dis- 
cussion, which ended by the question being 
referred back to the Finance Committee. We 
do not remember what the window is like, 
but we can assure the gentlemen of one thing, 
that they could propose nothing worse for the 
effect of the Hall than to fill such a window 
with plate-glass. The Hall suffers from want 
of scale now, and to leave a gaping opening 
of bare plate-glass would be deliberately 
removing one means of giving it scale. If 
the existing stained glassis bad let them get 
better, or in default of that fill the openings 
with plain glass in decorative leading; but 
anything rather than plate-glass. 


I a a a 
THE LATE BARON HAUSSMANN., 


BARON HAUSSMANN, once in great repute as 
Préfet of the Seine, a Senator under the Second 
Empire, and Grand Cross of tke Legion of 
Honour, died suddenly on Sunday last, at the 
age of 82. 

In spite of his detractors, the name of the 
“orand Baron,” as he used formerly to be called 
at the Hotel de Ville, will undoubtedly go down 
to posterity in connexion with the transforma- 
tion, embellishment, and sanitation (in a com- 
parative sense at any rate) of modern Paris; 
and it will be remembered that it was mainly 
owing to his exertions that questions of public 
hygiene have made such progress of late years 
in Paris that the city, since 1866, passed com- 
paratively unharmed through three cholera 
epidemics which caused serious ravages else- 
where, and would have had much more serious 
effects in Paris in the pre-Haussmann period. 

Georges Eugene Haussmann was of an Al- 
satian family, but was born in Paris in 1809. 
His father was Intendant Militaire and his 
grandfather sat on the benches of the National 
Convention. He became first a pupil of the 
Conservatoize de Musique, but subsequently, 
abandoning this study, he was received as an 
advocate (‘‘called to the Bar,” as we should 
say in England), and entered into the Aduinis- 
tration after the Revolution of 1830. 

He had been a fellow pupil of the Duc 
d'Orléans, and thanks to his support soon 
became Préfet of Nérac, and went from there 
to St. Girons and to Blaye. From 1850 to 1852 
he occupied the prefectures of Var, Yonne, and 
La Gironde. It was while in that department 
that the Prince President,as he was then called, on 
a journey some little time before the coup @ Etat, 
was so struck with Haussmann’s ability that, 
after he had assumed the Imperial power, he 
Summoned him to Paris, in 1853, to take the 
Prefecture of the Seine, which office he held 
until 1870. During this period of seventeen 
years he enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor 
80 absolutely as to be popularly called “The 
vice-Emperor of Paris.” He became a member 
of the Ministerial Council, and commenced his 
immense scheme for Parisian improvement on 
a great scale, which is still not completed. 

With the assistance of the engineer Belgrand, 
who had occupied a post under him at Yonne, 
he commenced the modern and extensive sewer 
System of Paris, which constitutes a kind of 
Second city benéath the soil, every main avenue 
and almost every street having its corresponding 
sewerage canal underneath. It was with the 
Collaboration of the same engineer that he 
established the additional water supply from 
the Dhuis and the Surmelin as well as that of 
the Vanne, which necessitated, from Sens 
to Paris, new works of a very important 
character. 

With the assistance of M. Alphand, whom 
he had become acquainted with at Bordeaux, 
he completely transformed the Bois de Bou- 
ogne, improved the Bois de Vincennes, formed 
new squares planted with trees in all the 





atrondissements, and created out of an expanse 
of waste land the park of Buttes-Chaumont. 

He prolonged the Rue de Rivoli to Rue St. 
Antoine, destroying in the process the winding 
lanes and dark passages which surrounded the 
Tour St. Jacques and the Hotel de Ville. He 
carried out the Boulevard Sebastopol, which on 
the right bank was prolonged by the Boulevard 
St. Michel. The Boulevards Prince Eugéne 
(now Boulevard Voltaire), Malesherbes, Hauss- 
mann, and St. Germain, the fine avenues which 
radiate from the Arc de Triomphe, the Rue 
Turbigo, the Chemin-de-fer de la Ceinture, all 
these immense works were carried out under 
Haussmann’s direction. 

We must also mention among his work, or 
work which he caused to be done, the transfor- 
mation of the Champs Elysées, of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, the Rue de la Paix, the space around 
the Bourse, and the creation of the Halles 
Centrales; alsothe building of various theatres, 
the Lyrique, the Gaité, the Chatelet, and the 
Vaudeville, and the commencement of the 
Avenue de lOpéra. It is to him that Paris 
owes also the suppression of the mur denceinte 
established in the eighteenth century and the 
annexation of the former suburb (Batignolles, 
Montmartre, Passy, Auteuil, Vaugirard &c.), 
which makes Paris now reckon as a city of 
1,500,000 inhabitants. 

The execution of these operations neces- 
sitated a great many loans, and the financial 
operations of the “grand Baron” were much 
criticised and discussed both in Parliament and 
by the Press. There is still recollection of the 
violent attack flung at him in 1869 by M. Jules 
Ferry, under the title, “‘Comptes fantastiques 
d’Haussmann.” But with the support of the 
Emperor the Préfet of the Seine was not moved 
by these attacks; he demanded that the 
budget for city works should be passed by the 
Corps Legislatif; and carried his point. With 
the advent of M. Olivier to power, however, he 
was sacrificed, and, refusing to resign, was dis- 
missed in 1870 and replaced by M. Henri 
Chevreau. 

After the revolution following on the war, 
Haussmann lived abroad for some time. After 
1872 he stood without success as a candidate 
for the National Assembly, and was later, in 
1877, elected député for Ajaccio. More lately 
he had retired into private life and was occu- 
pied with the preparation of his Memoirs, the 
publication of the first volume of which, last 
year, excited a good deal of curiosity. 

It is to Haussmann’s initiative’that there is 
due the project forthe formation, at Méry-sur- 
Oise, of a great cemetery for Paris, which was 
intended to be sufficient for many years to 
come. There was to be a special railway to it, 
worked at a very low rate of charges. The 
scheme, taken up again in 1874 by the Muni- 
cipal Council and supported by M. Herold, 
may be said to have been an essentially popular 
and democratic piece of work planned under a 
despotic Emperor. Oddly enough, it was de- 
feated by a coalition of the Right with the Ex- 
treme Left, the Clericals with the Radicals. 

In 1867 M. Haussmann was elected member 
of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, replacing M. 
Fould. His detractors declared that when the 
new Mairie of the First Arrondissement was built, 
he gave orders to scrape the facade of St. 
Germain ]’Auxerrois to bring it into harmony 
with the new building adjoining. This, we 
believe, is a pure calumny, for he was really an 
enlightened man in these kind of matters, 
and during his administration always took a 
keen interest in artistic questions, and drew 
round him the élite of the painters, sculptors, 
and architects, to whose opinions he always 
showed great deference. It was his doing that 
such men as Delacroix, Robert-Fleury, and 
Duban, were brought into the Municipal Council 
of Paris. The splendour and good taste of the 


fétes which he organised at the Hotel de Ville 


must also not be forgotten, particularly that in 
1855, to receive Queen Victoria, and that in 
1867, to do honour to the numerous sovereigns 
who had come to Paris on the occasion of the 
Exhibition of that year. 

There is no doubt that the services rendered 
by Haussmann to modern Paris give him a 
title to be gratefully remembered ; and in spite 
of the rancour and injustice shown towards his 
brilliant administration by the Government of 
recent times, he will always be regarded as an 
important figure in the nineteenth century 
history of France. At the present moment 
many to whom the past history of Paris is 
deeply interesting as a study, may regret the 
destruction of those old, dark, tortuous, streets 





which were all that was left us of the Paris 
of the past, and which survive for the 
present generation only in the picturesque 
and lovingly-detailed descriptions of Balzac; 
but asa mere matter of sanitary condition of 
the city they must have gone sooner or later, 
and it is hardly fair to quarrel with the memory 
of Haussmann for having accomplished, a little 
too soon for some of us, what some one else 
must inevitably have carried out not long after. 
In one sense perhaps it was well that such a 
work was carried out under such a government 
as the Second Empire; under a less ambitious 
and more responsible rule perhaps there would 
not have been found the funds to do it on 
the grand and liberal scale on which it has been 
done; and if the second Emperor and his 
Haussmann deprived us of the picturesque of 
Paris, it must be admitted that they did their 
work on a sumptuous scale, and left a capital, 
if not picturesque, at all events spacious and 
stately in no ordinary degree. 
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ON THE USES OF OPAQUE GLASS IN 
DECORATION.* 


In selecting a subject for the paper which I 
have the honour to read to you this evening, 
and understanding that you had lately been 
considering the subject of painted or trans- 
lucent glass, I thought I could not do better 
than turn to the uses of opaque glass, and 
attempt to explain the varied applications of it 
in decoration. 

By selecting the word “ opaque” one is able 
to embrace the various methods of opus sectile, 
opus figlinum or pictorial mosaic, opus Gree- 
anicum Cosmati, or geometrical mosaic, and the 
uses of enamel in the processes known as 
champlévé or cloisonné and painted enamel. 

It is generally considered that amongst the 
first uses of glass as a means of decoration, the 
opaque form of it was the earliest, and con- 
siderably earlier than translucent glass, as we 
know it in window decoration. The beautiful 
little vases of various colours that we see in our 
museums, ornamented with zig-zag bands of 
decoration of opaque white, yellow, or tur- 
quoise, and which penetrate into the surface, 
are among the early examples of Greek and 
Egyptian work; and then there are various 
vessels, beads, amulets, &c., of different colour, 
which have been found in such large quantities 
in Egypt and Phoenicia. In the British Museum 
are some flat pieces of opaque glass, polished toa 
perfectly smooth surface, some square, others 
oval, oblong, and octagonal, many of which 
have bevelled edges, and measure about 13 in. 
by 14 in., or 2in. by 14in., &c. These are of 
most beautiful colours,—turquoise blue, ruby 
red, orange, emerald green,—whilst others are 
mottled with other colours, and others made in 
imitation of precious stones and marbles, from 
which it would be very difficult for any one but 
an expert to distinguish them. The turquoise 
blue, made from copper, was a very favourite 
colour. 

Greek and Latin writers describe statues and 
obelisks, 10 ft., 30 ft. andeven 60 ft. high, made 
of one, three, or four emeralds, which were un- 
doubtedly of glass. We learn from Pliny that 
theSRomans, in his time, made many varieties of 
opaque glass, and he mentions particularly, red, 
white, and black. The Romans, we know, in 
early days, were masters of many methods of 
uniting or flashing various colours one on 
another, and so produced what is known as 
‘‘cameo giass,” the best-known instance of 
which is the Portland Vase. This is made by 
coating dark blue opaque glass with a white 
opaque glass, whilst in a molten state, and 
welding them together. They are blown out as 
one glass to the required shape, and then, after 
being annealed, the white parts are carved with 
the required design, removing it all in places to 
show the blue groundwork, and getting shadows 
by nearly removing the white and showing the 
dark blue through. 

This will, I hope, show that the ancients 
were well-versed in all ways of making and 
using glass, and in succeeding ages their know- 
ledge was turned to good account in the 
different modes of decoration which are of 
more special interest to ourselves. 

One early instance of the use of coloured 
glass in architectural decoration in the best 
period of Greek art, though trifling in itself, is 





* From a paper by Mr. James C. Powell. Read at the 
Architectural Association meeting, January 9, as else- 
where mentioned. , 
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very suggestive. It is in the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Athens; here pieces of blue glass are 
inlaid in the plaited torus between the volutes 
of the capitals of the portico. 

Pliny says that Scaurus, the stepson of Sylla, 
constructed a theatre of three stories, the 
lowest of marble, the second of glass, and the 
third of gilded wood. This glass was, no 
doubt, attached to the walls in the manner of 
opus sectile. To this process I will now call 
your attention. In excavating a villa on the 
Via Cassia, about four Roman miles from the 
Porta del Popolo of Rome, said to have be- 
longed to Lucius Aurelius Verus, son-in-law of 
Marcus Aurelius, there were discovered a large 
quantity of pieces of opaque glass, cut to 
various shapes, which, when pieced together, 
showed various patterns in opus sectile, several 
pieces of which can now be seen in the South 
Kensington and British Museums. These pieces 
vary in thickness from ,%; in. to } in., and can, 
therefore, never have been used for pavement 
work. From the known date of the villa this 
decoration must have been of about the second 
century. From the nature of this glass, having 
had fragments of it in my hand, I should say 
that it has been melted in a furnace very 
similar to those now in use in Venice, and 
ladled out on to the marver or metal table and 
pressed, whilst it retained its elasticity, into 
circular discs, and then cut by the wheel into 
its present shapes, as we know that the Romans 
understood the art of cutting by the wheel 
glass vases. The square lines which form the 
trellis-work ofthe pattern are of red glass inlaid 
with white beads, which traverse the entire 
substance. This may have been done by 
using glass in the state of powder or paste, or 
moulding by the process known to the Italians 
as Mille fiori. Semi-transparent pieces of 
greenish-blue glass are also used in this, as well 
as plaques of black and white glass like onyx. 


In some of the cases at South Kensington 


Museum are fragments of many shaped and 
coloured pieces, showing that there must have 
been great varieties of pattern and colour 
decoration. It is curious to note in these 
specimens how near the Romans were to the 
method of making mosaic windows, for we must 
remember that they could make translucent as 
well as opaque glass. In the British Museum 
are several larger pieces, both of pattern and 
fragments of coloured glass. Mr. Nesbitt, 
in his paper on “ Wall Decoration in Sectile 
Work, as used by the Romans,” read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, gives other forms of 
glass sectile work, including two patterns from 
the Museum at Naples. ‘‘These,” he says, 
‘are of more elaborate design than any I have 
ever met with, the pieces being accurately 
shaped and fitted. Each octagon contains from 
twenty-five to thirty-two pieces, and must have 
been costly to produce.” Mr. Nesbitt notes 
that the pieces are not chipped, but ground to 
their shapes. Two fragments also came into 
Mr. Nesbitt’s hands; one is the upper part of a 
female head, the other a part of a figure of a 
fish ; these are now in the British Museum, in 
the White Room, where I examined them the 
other day. They seem to have been formed by 
an elaborate process. The glass, of appropriate 
colours, seems to have been cut to the required 
shapes and then placed on a smooth surface in 
proper order, and a mass of molten glass poured 
upon them so as to unite them in one piece, and 
then polished down. By this process the edges 
appear blended and the outline softened, and 
in that way have an advantage over tesselated 
work by being more durable and the effect of 
the colour more blended. (Mr. Powell here 
showed a specimen of a decorative glass tile 
made by his firm of several pieces of glass, 
which were welded into one mass by a some- 
what similar process to that just described, 
and said that possibly a use might be 
found for this process in the decoration of 
hearths.) Another illustration to Mr. Nesbitt’s 
paper shows fragments found in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and two others show examples 
of Roman sectile work, being nearly all that 
remains of the decoration of a great hall or 
basilica, erected by Junius Bassas, Consul A D. 
317. These are not all of glass, but are made 
up of various materials—green porphyry or 
serpentine forming the groundwork, with varie- 
gated alabaster, giallo antico, and opaque glass. 
in the picture of ‘‘The Rape of Hylas,” which 
is the subject of one of the plates in Mr. 
Nesbitt’s paper, glass is used in the water and 
in the blue and red draperies; and in the 
band of small figures below, the draperies 
are of mille fiort glass, formed by making 


cones with threads of glass of various 
colours, so arranged as to present some 
resemblance to an expanded flower. The 
rods so formed were cut or broken transversely, 
and each section would present the same 
pattern. These sections were then placed side 
by side in a mould and united by heat, and 
these were worked up into vessels, tablets, &c. 
Many of the pieces employed in this mosaic are 
apparently fragments of vessels made of this 
mille fiort glass, and which were used in Rome 
for dishes, plates, and other table utensils, much 
as we now use porcelain. It must have been 
very largely used, as it is found in such quan- 
tities on the sites of ancient villas. Another 
picture illustrated by Mr. Nesbitt is made of 
similar materials, the glass being used in the 
garments of the figures and trappings of the 
horses. In the House of the Faun at Pompeii 
many fragmentsof amethystandopaquered glass 
are embedded in the pavement, in conjunction 
with small pieces of variously-coloured marbles, 
and fixed in a hard cement, in the manner now 
known as ‘ Alla Veneziana.” Von Minutoli 
mentions a pavement of glass sectile work 
discovered in 1820 in excavations made not far 
from the Portico of the Temple of Venus at 
Rome,—near the Colosseum ; also a pavement 
of slabs of green glass at the Isola Farnese, nine 
miles from Rome on the road to Viterbo. In 
the late opus Alexandrinum pavements glass 
has been found. Opaque glass is also in the 
pavements discovered at Carthage and at 
Bignor in Sussex ; and in a Roman pavement 
in the Museum at Cologne glass is said 
to be used. From these examples we see that 
the Romans made use of many materials such 
as gave the colour they required in their 
pavements and wall decoration, and were 
well versed in all possible ways of applying 
glass. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
most important use of opaque glass, viz., that 
of mosaic, as it is usually called. The art of the 
mosaicist was undoubtedly of very great anti- 
quity, and was practised by many nations and in 
many materials. Many centuries before Christ 
we read of mosaic applied to architectural 
ornament as having been perfected in Chaldza. 
Marble, also, was of course very largely used, 
but principally for pavement decoration. It 
was not, however, till the fourth century of our 
era that glass came to be so largely used in 
all mosaic decoration ; the very varied colours 
that it was found possible to make so 
easily, and the introduction of an imperish- 
able gilding produced by such simple methods, 
gave an immense impetus to its manufacture. 
The glass, which was rendered opaque by the 
addition of oxide of tin, coloured as required 
with one of the metallic oxides, was melted in 
crucibles, no doubt in a similar way to that 
now used at Murano, where the crucibles are 
ranged much like washing basins in a lava- 
tory, with the wood fire underneath. The 
glass, when sufficiently melted, is ladled 
out in small quantities on to a metal 
table, and pressed into circular cakes 
averaging about Sin. in diameter and about 
# in. thick. These are then annealed and 
gradually cooled in a kiJn, and when cold, are 
ready to be split and cracked up into tesserz, 
which are afterwards sub-divided again as the 
mosaicist requires. The “fracture ’ surface is 
used for the face of mosaics made in this 
manner. Oxide of tin is used for the whites, 
because it gives the granular surface. A pure 
white, such as we make now for watch-faces, is 
made with arsenic, and it is this that is also 
used for thermometer tubes ; it is more bril- 
liant and glassy than that made from tin, 
and, therefore, not suitable for mosaic work. 
From the oxide of copper we get three colours; 
with the larger amount of the copper and less 
of the oxygen we get red; with a less amount 
of copper, a green; and with still less cop- 
per and more oxygen you get that beautiful 
blue which the ancients were so fond of using, 
viz., aturquoise blue. From the oxide of cobalt 
come all the purple blues, from chrome a mus- 
tardy yellow, from uranium a more orange 
yellow; but the latter is an oxide that is only 
of recent discovery, so charcoal may have given 
the old yellows. The text-books are always 
fond of quoting antimony for yellow, but we 
have never been able to get the slightest tinge 
of yellow from it. Gold produces pinky reds, 
and the flesh-colours can be produced from very 
small proportions of it. Manganese gives us 
purples, and an excess of it, with an addition 
of cobalt, will produce a blue-black. A much 
less costly white enamel is made from cryolite, 














and is used for opal sheet-glass, lamp-shades.. 
&c. ; it is composed of soda and fluor-spar. 

We have now got the principal colours for 
our mosaic, and from which endless varieties 
of shade can be produced. When I was at 
Murano, in 1875, at the works of the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company, they told me that 
they had made 37,000 colours, and 400 golds. 

We must now turn our attention to anothe;y 
most important material,—viz., the gold. This 
had been previously used in different ways in 
glass-making for the decoration of vases and 
plaques such as that in the British Museum,— 
the remains of a shallow bowl discovered at 
Cologne (BirchCollection),studded with coloured 
medallions on which are Christian figures in 
gold which have been covered with another 
layer of glass. This is the principle of all gold 
mosaic, viz., that the leaf of gold is sandwiched 
between two glasses united by heat. The usuaji' 
plan now is to blow a thin sheet of clear glass 
of the thickness of stout drawing-paper, and to 
fasten to it with weak gum and water the leaf: 
of gold (or silver, for this was done in the same 
way). The glass is then taken to the furnace. 
and made thoroughly warm, when molten glass, 
often of an opaque red, is poured on it, and 
unites at once with the thin sheet, and by 
pressure both are united into one cake. If 
instead of white glass for the front surface you 
substitute coloured glass of pink, green, or 
yellow, you will get various effects of coloured’ 
golds or silvers. Before leaving the sub- 
ject of the manufacture of gold glass | 
should like to call your attention to those 
plaques of gold with etched subjects on them 
discovered in the catacombs of Rome, some of. 
which are in the Soath Kensington Museum. 
These plaques must be almost the earliest 
Christian decoration, and are of immense in- 
terest from their examples of costume and 
other details. When Mr. Wiltshire brought 
some of the specimens to Whitefriars we tried 
some experiments to see how they were made, 
and found that after the leaf of gold was placed 
on the front sheet of glass you had only to 
etch away the groundwork of the figures, and 
to draw with a fine point the features or lines 
of drapery, and back it: in the same way as the 
gold cake; or you could paint with enamel 
colours any objects on the glass before the gold 
leaf was applied. 

It is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that the glass which forms the face and that of 
the back should have the same base, or the two 
will not join entirely, and will afterwards come. 
apart and the gold become exposed. 

With such a rich field of materials, which was 
still further augmented by the use of mother-of- 
pearl, and, in some cases of whole oyster-shells, 
as at Parenzo, it is not surprising that such 
gorgeous effects were obtained, and that mosaic: 
became so popular, and was used in such large 
quantities. The chief centres of the work seem. 
to have been Constantinople, Ravenna, and 
Rome; but the influence which seems to have 
guided all designers was Byzantine. The art of 
glass mosaic may be said to have begun in the 
time of Constantine, early in the fourth cen- 
tury, and continued almost to our time, for in 
the year 1728 some mosaic decoration was done 
at St. Mark’s, Venice. So great was the 
demand for this means of decoration that: 
many of the most famous artists of their time 
were called in to design for it, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Cimabue, Giotto, Ghirlandaio, 
Pordenone, Raphael, Titian, Tintoret, and others. 
but with varying success, depending, I think, 
on their keeping within the limits of the 
material and their not being tempted into the 
pictorial treatment that was possible in their 
fresco work. To get a rough notion of the con- 
tinuity of the art in its best periods, it is worth 
while to turn to the chronological table so ably 
set forth in the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” art. 
‘*Mosaic.” The table professes to give a selec- 
tion only of the most important glass mosaics 
and in the best periods. As mosaic is to be 
the subject of a paper to be read before you 
during next month, I will not enter fully into 
the description of these mosaics, or give an ac- 
count of the process of working; nor will I say 
anything as to what our aims should now be in 
designing for mosaics, but what I tell you may, 
I trust, serve as a prelude to your next paper. 

Amongst the earliest examples to which | 
will refer are those in the circular aisle of the 
Baptistery built by Constantine, c. a.p. 320. 
known as St. Costanza. The vault is covered 
with mosaics and animals and birds, very cor- 
rectly represented, with vine-leavesand branches 
of grapes and different operations of the 
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vintage, the colouring being very simple and 
decorative, principally of blue, green, yellow, 
and red on a white ground. This white ground 
has a very pleasant effect, and unites the deco- 
ration with the other parts of the building in a 
way that is deserving of study. Very good 
paper casts of these mosaics are to be seen at 
South Kensington. (These casts, I believe, were 
made by Mr. Purdon Clarke, by pressing soft 
paper to the mosaic, and then, by damping the 
paper, taking the impression of each of the 
tesserzee. The paper is then put on a stretcher, 
and coloured on the spot piece by piece.) 

Next we may notice the mosaics of the 
Baptistery of Ravenna, the date of whichis about 
450. Anyone who has seen it must have been 
struck with the extreme beauty of the work, 
and with the simplicity of its colour-scheme, 
which is always the case in good decorative 
work, the number of colours used being com- 
paratively small. When I was in Ravenna in 
1678, the Baptistery was about to be restored, 
and the floor was filled up to within half the 
height of the columns. I believe the real 
height to spring of arches to be about 14 ft. 
In the lower spandrels of the arches is an 
acanthus scroll of varied olive green, outlined 
with gold, the tendrils being entirely of gold, and 
all on a rich deep blue (cobalt), which in certain 
lights appeared almost black. In the central 
spaces of oval-shape formed by the scroll are 
white figures of the Prophets, on gold grounds, 
These figures, which have not the nimbus, are 
shaded with grey and grey-green, which is 
always arranged to touch the gold ground, and 
so emphasise the figures. Pure white is only 
used in the high lights of the drapery. The 
figures stand on a base of grey-green. When 
the green scroll comes on the gold ground it is 
forced with an outline of the same dark blue 
of the groundwork. The cupola has a repre- 
sentation of the baptism of Christ, on a gold 
ground, as a central picture: in the middle is a 


large cross, above one arm of which is the Dove 


descending — white outlined with grey. St. 
John, in a half-kneeling attitude on a rock, is 
pouring the water on the Christ, which is a full- 
length figure, the water coming nearly to the 
middle. Inthe circumference are the twelve 
Apostles, separated from one another by a 


conventional acanthus plant, to which are 


looped swags which form canopies over them. 
The figures, which are colossal in size, stand 
upon a dark-green base, which comes as high 
as the knee, with a light blue background, and 
are under swags of gold and white decorated 
drapery, which embraces the whole circle of 
the cupola, and is divided into compartments 
by yellow and gold acanthus candelabra. The 
dresses of these figures are alternately of yellow 
(albs) under and white over (pallium) dresses. 
The yellow is the ordinary opaque glass, but 
is used with gold in broad light. The treat- 
ment of the flesh is simple, and, when it 
comes next to the gold,is outlined with red, 
except on the shadow side, where brown is 
used. The attitude of these figures is easy and 
dignified, and they form a striking contrast to 
the stiffness of the later mosaics. The heads 
are small, and have individual character; 
although the action of the figures is that of 
walking, the heads are not given in profile, but 
full-face. The draperies are fine in concep- 
tion and execution, and recall in their flow and 
grand massing the best Roman works. The 
Simplicity of the whole work in its composition 
and colour scheme gives it, to my mind, a 
greater charm than is to be found in many of 
the later works. The tesserx, so far as I could 
judge, are of uniform size,—about $ths of an 
inch,—and I was fortunate in finding amongst 
the débris a fallen tessera. 

Another important point in connexion with 
this work is that the tessere are fitted so 
Closely that hardly any cement shows on the 
surface ; the joints, therefore, tell as dark in- 
stead of light, thereby strengthening the effect 
of colour. Where the cement shows on the sur- 
face it must become light in time, and so lower 
or detract from the colour. The mosaic is in 
all cases taken round the angles given by the 
architecture. 

To go on describing the various mosaics of Ra- 
venna and Rome would beimpossible, but Ishould 
like to refer to the, perhaps, more celebrated ones 
of St. Apollinare Nuovo, as they show to what 
extent this mode of decoration was used. The 
nave of this church is about 126 ft. long and 
42 ft. wide, and the celebrated processions of 
female saints on one side, and of male saints on 
the other, extend along its whole length, and 
occupy a space about10 ft. in height, being about 


20 ft. from the floor-line. The twenty-five male 
saints on the south side coming from the Palace 
of Theodoric, shown at the west end, lead up 
to a representation of Christ in majesty, who, 
seated on a throne with two angels on either 
side, is blessing with the right hand, and holds 
a sceptre in the left. The twenty-two female 
saints or virgins are represented as coming 
from the old seaport town of Classe, shown in 
mosaic at the west end, and are preceded by the 
three Magi, who are offering their gifts to 
the infant Christ, who is on His mother’s 
knee. The Christ in Majesty has a purple dress 
with stole of gold mosaic, cruciform nimbus 
with pearls on ruby ground, and with green 
and gold decoration. Above the procession of 
saints are panels of single figures alternating 
with blank panels, and above the latter are 
small subjects in mosaic, fourteen on each side, 
all taken from the life of Christ, and illus- 
trating several of the parables, miracles, &c. 
In all these pictures the figure of Christ is 
represented ina purple dress. In the subject 
of “The Last Supper,” all the figures are 
reclining. In the subject of ‘“ Christ led out 
to Crucifixion,’ Simon bears the cross. I men- 
tion these details as, from the early date of 
these mosaics, they are often taken as correct 
examples of treatment. 

In Messrs. Texier & Pullan’s book on Byzan- 
tine architecture, a graphic account is given of 
the mosaic decoration of St. George’s, Thessa- 
lonica (sixth century). I refer to it to show the 
extent of the work then. They say: ‘“‘ We may 
gain some idea of the prodigious labour em- 
ployed in their execution from the following 
calculation:—The diameter of the cupola is 
78°72 ft., the circumference 247°259 ft. The 
surface contains 9,732 square feet. Each cube 
being ‘016 ft. square, there would be 3,718 cubes 
in every square foot, or more than 36,000,000 
on the whole surface of the dome.” (The dome 
of St. Paul’s measures, I believe, 16,800 square 
ft.) The tints employed are infinite, but there 
are ten principal colours. Messrs. Texier & 
Pullan say that they have never observed a 
single natural stone in these mosaics. 

In the mosaics at St. Mark’s, Venice, there 
is a large use of gold mosaic, which is to my 
mind one of the great difficulties the designer 
for mosaic has to contend with, for it enlarges 
in effect the spaces covered with it, and if used 
solely as a groundwork, merely cuts out all 
objects on it as silhouettes. The old mosaic- 
workers, when using gold as a groundwork, 
also introduced it in the enrichments of the 
draperies, in fruit and foliage, and in wings; 
and inthe Baptistery at Florence, I remember 
seeing it used for the high lights of angels’ 
hair. In this way the whole is blended 
together. Inthe south transept at St. Mark’s, 
in the soffit of the arch, is a representation 
of ‘‘The Last Supper.” The whole ground- 
work is of gold, but the draperies of all 
the figures have gold worked into the high 
lights, which are placed on the side from which 
the mosaic is lighted. The table-cloth itself is 
of gold, the folds being marked with red lines. 
The whole has, of course, a very rich effect, and 
the figures do not cut out hardly from the 
ground. In the Baptistery at Florence gold is 
used in a similar way, but is shaded with red 
and black. I have noticed generally that more 
black is used for outlining in flesh aud draperies 
in these Jater mosaics than in the earlier ones 
at Ravenna. The tesserz at Florence are gene- 
rally smaller than at Ravenna, averaging ¢ in. 
by 4 in. In the mosaic of the Archbishop’s 
Palace chanel at Ravenna, in the figure of the 
Virgin over the altar, the mosaic tesserx are 
1 in. by + in., and the black outlines § in. 
wide. 

I was enabled accidentally when at Florence 
to ascertain the ex»ct size of tesserz used in 
the dome of the Baptistery. On going in one 
morning I found a workman suspended in a 
basket from the Jantern busily engaged in clean- 
ing the mosaic with a broom or some such 
weapon, and at every stroke some tesserz were 
detached and fell to the ground. If this clean- 
ing process is often repeated there will soon, I 
fear, be little left of the mosaic. 

In the south aisle of the nave of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, is a fine series of single figures on gold 
ground, divided from one another by panels of 
marble split into eight slabs. In these figure- 
panels gold and silver are used in the draperies 
and foliage decoration. In the north aisle of 
the nave is a small pavement in which opaque 
glass is largely used. 

In thinking of the Venetian mosaics, both on 





wall and in pavement, one cannot but regret 





the great injury that has been done by restora- 
tion. It was, therefore, refreshing to read 
in the Builder of December 6 last (p. 433) 
a description of the method of removing 
and refixing the mosaics in the Church at 
Daphne, near Athens, a work which was under- 
taken at the request of the Greek Government. 
The method employed was to cover the face of 
the mosaic with a thin coat of plaster of Paris, 
and on this was glued a stout sheet of canvas. 
The mosaic was then gradually detached 
from the wall by cutting it away from 
its bedding and rested on a _ wooden 
frame or stretcher made exactly to fit 
it, in which it remained until after 
the whole of the plaster had been cleared away 
from the back of the cubes, when, the wall 
being made ready to receive the mosaic again 
by being covered with a fresh wet cement 
groundwork, the frame to which the mosaic 
was fixed was pressed firmly on to it, so as to 
get the cement well into the joints between 
each cube. It was then left to set hard, and 
the frame and coating having been removed, 
the mosaic picture was once more exposed, 
firmly fixed on to its new backing. No attempt 
was made to restore the mosaic, but the missing 
parts were completed in fresco. Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, in his excellent book on ‘“ Dalmatia,” 
gives an account of the restoration of the 
mosaics inthe Duomo at Trieste, in which work 
a method very similar to that adopted at 
Daphne was followed. 

Mr. Powell next discussed another use of 
Opaque glass, as seen in the mosaics of the 
Cosmati. This work was all of a geometrical 
character, and was always used for work near 
to the eye, and for the decoration of marble 
tombs, altars, baldachini, choir-screens, paschal 
candlesticks, ambones, kc. The Cosmati were 
a family of sculptors, architects, and mosaicists, 
who continued the art during four generations. 
The earliest of whom we had any record was 
Lorenzo, who was born in the second half of 
the twelfth century, and to whom is attributed 
the design and execution of the ambones in 
the Church of Ara Cceliin Rome. The mosaics 
in the cloisters of St. John Lateran and of 
St. Paolo fuori le Mura, with their slender 
twisted columns, are all the work of the 
Cosmati. They are too well known to call for 
special comment. Each twist of the columns 
has a different design or pattern on it, as in 
Edward the Confessor’s tomb in Westminster 
Avbey. This tomb, and that of Henry III., are 
works of the Cosmati school, which in general 
style is Gothic in its mainlines. After alluding 
to the mosaics of Palermo and Monreale, and of 
St. Ambrogio at Milan, the lecturer concluded 
by a reference to the use of opaque glass as 
enamel in the processes known as cloisonné and 
champlévé, and afterwards explained a number 
of specimens of ancient and modern work which 
were exhibited. 

The specimens exhibited included two or 
three pieces of Roman opus sectile decoration 
of the second century, which were kindly lent 
by Mr. Franks, of the British Museum. 

The author expressed his acknowledgments 
and indebtedness to several works other than 
those mentioned in this necessarily somewhat 
condensed report of his paper. 

[A report of the discussion which followed 
will be found on the next page. | 


—En —- 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on the 9th inst., in the meeting- 
room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Conduit - street, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood called attention to a 
letter in the January number of A. A. JVotes 
from Mr. T. Blashill, in reference to a proposed 
excursion to Italy in the ensuing spring. Mr. 
Blashill was very anxious to know whether there 
were enough members, who would care to join 
such an excursion, to make it worth while 
getting up. If the excursion went to Italy, it 
would probably be on very much the same lines 
as the two former excursions, which extended 
over twenty-one days, andthe cost of which was 
251. for each member, everything included. He 
(Mr. Searles-Wood) would furnish every parti- 
cular to anyone who liked to write to him. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
members of the Association:—Messrs. ¥. H. 
Lines, H. O. Tarbolton, B. Danks, E. V. Cable, 
H. C. H. Blyth, S. Buss, J. R. Thorn, A. G. 
Wallace, W. J. Tapper, 8. A. Braam, J. H. Shaw, 
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P. Waterhouse, A. Hale, C. W. Maplesden, and 
M. T. E. Jackson. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, to the effect that he (Mr. Brydon) was 
anxious to get some measured drawings of 
Somerset House to illustrate a paper which he 
was to read before the Association on 
February 6. If any member possessed such 
drawings, he would be glad if they would lend 
them to him for the evening. 

Mr. J.C. Powell then read a paper on ‘ The 
Uses of Opaque Glass in Decoration,” the 
greater part of which we print in other columns. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he thought they were very much 
indebted to Mr. Powell for the very interesting 
paper which he had given them, and for the 
great trouble which he had been put to in bring- 
ing before them so many specimens, some of 
which he had had specially made for the occa- 
sion, while he had borrowed others from the 
British Museum; and also for taking such a 
vast amount of trouble to explain to them the 
system adopted in the present day to try and 
produce similar work to that exhibited. He 
very much regretted that there was such asmall 
attendance that evening, for very few people 
could form any idea of the value of the paper 
from reading it, if they could see none of the 
illustrations,—which were the essential part of 
it,—at the same time. He was afraid that the 
title of the paper, as advertised,—‘‘ Opaque 
Glass,’—was a little unfortunate: he had 
not quite gathered himself what the title 
meant, and he thought that the uncertainty 
of the nature of the subject was the reason 
why there was such a small attendance. He 
would like to ask Mr. Powell whether there had 
ever been any comparison made as to the wear- 
ing capabilities of glass and marble in pave- 
ments. On walls he thought it did not matter, 
for there was practically little or no wear; but 
he would like to know whether in floors glass or 
marble had been found in practice to be the 
most durable, as the ancients undoubtedly used 
the latter whenever obtainable. Mr. Powell had 
not touched upon the question of translucent 
glass, but it would be interesting to many of 
them if he could briefly explain what were the 
different processes to which the glass was sub- 
mitted which made the same material in one case 
opaque and in the other translucent. In some 
of the Roman mosaics exhibited small pieces 
of translucent glass had been introduced with 
apparently very good effect. Mr. Powell had 
mentioned the tomb of Henry III., and he (the 
speaker) having measured up that tomb some 
time ago, knew that what Mr. Powell had said 
was perfectly correct in reference to the vast 
variety given to the design, and the absence of 
hardness and mechanical effect, by what was 
apparently an accidental alteration in the 
pattern or various colours of the mosaics. 
Instead of being all of one stereotyped hard- 
ness, he noticed that a pattern was repeated up 
to a point, and then a little change was effected 
which gave a charming effect of variety to the 
whole. At first he thought this was the 
result of an accident until he found it repeated 
all over the design. He was glad to hear what 
Mr. Powell had said on the question of gold 
backgrounds. When one looked at a gold 
background with a figure thrown out on it in 
relief, there was no doubt that unless there 
were high lines of gold on the figure and 
draperies we saw nothing but the outline of the 
figure, and the rest became a blurred mass. 
What Mr. Powell had said on the subject showed 
the necessity for carrying a network of gold 
lines as high lights all over the figure, to express 
the lines of the drapery, &c., otherwise nothing 
was obtained but a patch, and any effect of 
colour or blending of harmonies was utterly 
thrown away. The effect was just like looking 
at something against the light. 

Mr. W. Burrell, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said there would be no excuse, after the 
paper which they had heard read, for any 
member of the Association in that room to say 
that he knew nothing about opaque glass. 
Opaque glass had to some extent taken the 
place of marble mosaic. He thought there 
could be no question that it would wear longer 
than any marble ever laid down. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he must endorse what had 
been said by Mr. Cresswell and Mr. Burrell 
about the paper. It was a paper of a kind 
which largely appealed to the eye, and showed 
exactly how a thing was done, which was so 
very useful to them. A description could not 
be followed so well as an illustration, and if 





they saw a piece of material treated in a cer- 
tain way, they were able to grasp its meaning 
very much better than if they were simply told 
how it was done. As to the sample of opus 
sectile which had been made up that evening, 
he must confess he did not like the 
idea of fusing series of pieces of glass 
into one tile, and then laying it down. It 
would no doubt be useful for hearths, as Mr. 
Powell had suggested, but he could not help 
thinking that in a series of small pieces it was 
unfortunate to fuse them into one tile. He 
would prefer to see them as separate pieces, 
even at the risk of their coming up. As Mr. 
Powell had said, mosaic must be used in its 
proper place. It must not be used for all sorts 
of improper purposes. Mosaic was not suitable 
for all kinds of decoration,and if we wanted a 
picture, he thought it was better to use paint. 
If, however, we wanted to cover a dome, which 
was a long way from the eye, then, he thought, 
mosaic was the most satisfactory thing we 
could use. He could not help thinking that 
modern men, in making mosaic, made it too 
well. In the old style the glass was fractured 
much more roughly, and the gold bickground 
was not so smooth on the surface. In the 
process which Mr. Powell had described it 
seemed to be absolutely necessary that the 
gold should be smooth, and he thought that if 
it were rougher altogether, a better effect 
would be produced, and the surface would be 
more darkened and less brilliant as a mass, 
although there would be brilliant points in it. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. C. Powell, in reply, said he was sorry 
he had called his paper by a rather unfortunate 
name; but if he had calledit ‘ Mosaic” he 
would not have been able to go into so many 
subjects. Then with regard to enamel, people 
in talking about enamel, thought they were 
talking about something different, but really 
it was the same thing, for it was an opaque 
glass. It should be known that it was the 
same material, and not that enamel was a 
different material from mosaic and mosaic a 
different material from enamel, but that they 
were both forms of opaque glass. With 
regard to the tomb of Henry III., the 
varying of the pattern of the mosaic 
was the art of the work. If it had been 
designed in any one pattern all round, 
the pattern not changing, the effect, he thought, 
would have been most monotonous, and the 
Italians were masters enough to know that that 
would be the case. The variations which had 
been spoken of were not due to restoration, 
because similar works in Rome, which had hardly 
ever suffered from restoration, showed the same 
variations. In reference to gold backgrounds, 
he had noticed at Ravenna that they were 
certainly much more uneven, and he thought 
they were fixed in that way purposely. He 
thought it was one reason against modern work 
that the gold backgrounds were all fixed to a 
dead level. This was not so in the old work. 
With regard to the fused tile of opus sectile, 
the sample was made simply to explain the old 
process of the Romans, and he quite agreed 
with Mr. Stokes that there would be no extended 
use forit. But if we wanted anything of avery 
delicate inlay, we could polish a piece of such 
work, whereas we could not polish it so readily 
if backed in cement; but he quite agreed 
that it would be better if put together in 
cement. With regard to the cause of the 
difference between opaque and _ translucent 
glass, the process of manufacture was the same, 
but it was the use of lime or other materials 
which made the glass opaque. 

The meeting then terminated. 





Advanced Class of Construction and Practice. 
—At the meeting of this Class held at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W., on Wednesday, January 14, 
Mr. C. H. Brodie read a paper explanatory of 
the “Planning and Construction of American 
‘Frame’ (or Timber) Houses.” Some sets of 
working drawings, &c., specially sent by Messrs. 
Burnham & Root, of Chicago, and Messrs. 
Palliser, of New York, were exhibited. Votes 
of thanks to these gentlemen as well as one to 
the reader of the paper were passed by accla- 
mation. 

I ce oe aes 


RoyaL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. — A 
course of three lectures on ‘‘ Pre-Greek Schools of 
Art” will be delivered by Mr. W. Martin Conway, 
M.A., F.S.A., on Saturdays, January 24, January 
31, and February 7, at 3 p.m. 





et 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council resumed its 
weekly meetings, after the Christmas recess, 
on Tuesday last, Sir John Lubbock in the 
chair. 


The Bethnal Green Slum Clearanee Scheme,— 
The consideration of the following adjourned 
report of the Housing of the Working Classes. 
Committee was resumed :— 


‘¢ Your Committee have had under consideration. 
a letter from Messrs. Clutton, valuers to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The letter states 
that the Commissioners are in negotiation for the 
sale or lease of two houses in Shoreditch, which 
form part of the Boundary-street area. 

Before committing themselves to the granting of 
a building lease, the Commissioners wish to know 
whether the Council is prepared to enter into a 
provisional contract for the purchase of the free- 
hold of the site, subject to Parliament approving 
the Boundary-street scheme. The proposed lessee is 
prepared to give 125/. a year ground-rent. 

It is difficult to understand what object can be 
served by the erection of buildings on the site, 
unless it be with the intention of claiming compensa- 
tion. The Solicitor of the Council and your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that if any fresh interest is 
created, no separate estimate thereof could be made- 
so as to increase the compensation for the land, as. 
enacted in section 21 (b) of the Act of 1890, which 
provides that— 


‘ Any addition to or improvement of the property made- 
after the date of the publication, in pursuance of this 
part of this Act, of an advertisement stating the fact 
of the improvement scheme having been made shall not. 
(unless such addition or improvement was necessary for 
the maintenance of the property in a proper state of 
repair) be included; nor in the case of any interest 
acquired after the said date shall any separate estimate 
of the value thereof be made so as to increase the 
amount of compensation to be paid for the lands.’ 


But if, in spite of this, the proposed lessee of the 
Commissioners did build on the site, expensive liti- 
gation might result. 

The price asked for the freehold by the Com- 
missioners is 3,300/., with costs to be paid by the 
Council. 

The Council’s valuer estimates the value of the 
site for commercial purposee at ls. a foot grounds- 
rental, or a capital sum of 3,000/. at twenty-four 
years’ purchase. The area of the site is about 
2,520 square feet, and your Committee think 3,000/. 
a fair price to give for the freehold. The site is in 
a very good situation, being at the corner of High- 
street and Calvert-street, Shoreditch. Your Com- 
mittee are, however, strongly of opinion that the 
very dilapidated condition of the houses is such that 
nothing more should be given than ths mere value 
of the ground, and the value has been estimated on 
this basis. Your Committee understand that 
similar provisional contracts have been entered into- 
in former years under like circumstances, Your 
Committee, therefore, recommend: - 

‘That the Committee be empowered to enter into a. 
conditional contract, on behalf of the Council, for the 
purchase of the freehold of the above-mentioned site at 
the corner of High-street and Calvert-street, Shore- 
ditch, for a sum not to exceed 3,000/., the purchase to 
date from Christmas, 1890, but such contract is not to 
be binding on the Council unless Parliament passes the 
confirming Act this session for the Boundary-street area, 
ad — this site is included in the plan confirmed by 
the Act.’” 


On the motion for the adoption of this 
recommendation, at the last meeting of the 
Council, 

Councillor Marsland moved, as an amend- 
ment, 

. ‘‘That the Council do disagree with the recommenda- 
ion.” 

This amendment was now, after considerable 
discussion, carried by a large majority, Coun- 
cillors Roberts and Edis being amongst those 
who contended that the price proposed to be 
given to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
this land was exorbitant, and at least twice as 
much as it would fetch in the open market. 


Tenders for Painting at Myatt’s Fields —The 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee reported on 
this matter as follows :— 


‘We have, in accordance with the authority of 
the Council, invited tenders for the painting of 
the railings and other things at Myatt’s-fields. 
Advertisements were issued, with the result that 
the following tenders were received in response— 
W. Luscombe, 39/. 10s.; W. & E. Mills, 561. ; 
G. Taylor, 58/.; W. Akers & Co., 871. ; Vigor & 
Co., 871.; F. Smith, 87/7. 10s.; M. McVey, 
871. 15s.; G. Barker, 92/. 10s. ; Anti-Flame Fire 
Proofing Company, 98/.; G. W._ Ford, 1182. 10s. ; 
Cowper & Squires, £120/.; W. K. Randall, 
128/.; Arthur & Co., 185/. ; ‘* Excelsior” Co- 
operative Builders, 140/. 10s.; Green & Son, 
147/. 19s.; C. Rhodes, 170/. 10s.; W. M. Settle- 
field, 172/. ; W. Dudley, 197/. 9s. ; G. W. Stewart, 
2007.; and H. Munn, 330. We directed the 
solicitor to make inquiries into the position of 
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Mr. Luscombe, and such being satisfactory, we 
now recommend— 

‘That the tender of Mr. W. Luscombe, to carry out 
sundry painting works at Myatt’s-fields, in accordance 
with specification, for the sum of 397. 10s., be accepted ; 
that the Solicitor do prepare the necessary contract, and 
that the Architect do employ a Clerk of Works to see 
that the workis properly carried out, and that proper 
materials only are used.’” 


This recommendation led to an animated 
discussion, and an amendment was moved to 
the effect that the matter be referred back to 
the Committee for further consideration, on two 
grounds, firstly, that the present period of the 
year was not suitable for doing painting work, and 
secondly, on account of the great discrepancy 
in the tenders. In the course of the discussion, 
Councillor Roberts, as a builder, and Councillor 
Edis, as an architect, both stated that the price 
at which the lowest tenderer offered to do. the 
work was not anything like an adequate one, 
and that the Council ought not to accept such 
a tender, for they could not expect the work to 
be properly done at such a price. It was stated 
that the Architect’s estimate for the work was 
1207. On the other hand, Councillor Dickinson, 
Chairman of the Committee, said that all 
inquiries into Mr. Luscombe’s respectability and 
solvency were satisfactory, and he would be 
bound by the specification, and by the vigilance 
of a clerk of works, to carry out the work 
properly. In the course of further discussion, 
it was argued that in this and some other cases 
builders and others sometimes put in very low 
tenders for work for public bodies “for the 
sake of an advertisement,” thinking that what 
they might lose on one job would be more than 
made up to them by other people who would 
come to them and offer them work on the 
ground that they did work for public bodies. 
Eventually the amendment was lost, and the 
recommendation of the Committee was agreed 
to. 

After the transaction of other business the 
Council adjourned. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
MEDALS, STUDENTSHIPS, AND PRIZES. 


THE following results of the annual competi- 
tion for the Institute’s Medals and Prizes are 
announced :— 


The Institute Silver Medal and 25 guineas, for 
the best essay on the Treatment and Disposition 
of Windows in Civil and Domestic Buildings in 
the United Kingdom :— 

I. ‘‘ Hae Fenestrz.” 
II. “More Light”: George H. Blagrove 
(successful candidate). 
III. ‘* Prodesse quam conspiceri.” 
IV. ** Wynt dor.” 


The Institute Silver Medal and 10 guineas, 
for the best Measured Drawings of any im- 
—_ Building in the United Kingdom or 
abroad :— 


I. Honourable Mention. “ Bear and Ragged 
Staff,’—The Beauchamp Chapel, War- 
wick: Harold Brakspear. 

II. ‘“* Enitor,’,—Church of St. 
Virgin, Ketton, Rutland. 
III. Honourable Mention. “Esse quam vi- 
deri,”—Christchurch Priory, Hants: 
C. B. Hutchinson. 
IV. “ Moravia,”—Elgin Cathedral, N.B. 
V. “Saxon,”—Llandaff Cathedral. 
VI. Medal of Merit. “Stamp,’—Barfreston 
Church : D. J. Blow. 
VII. Medal and £10. 10s. “Tysoe,”’—Comp- 
ton Wynyate, Warwickshire: Heber 
Rimmer. 


The Soane Medallion and 502. for Travel, for 
the best Design for a Technical College (not 
awarded) :— 

I. “ Anon.”: Arthur Jemmett. 
Il. “ Crafts.” 
III. “Dum spiro spero.” 
IV. “Edwin.” 
V. “Fortuna sequator”: A. W. Hoskings. 
VI. “ Ignis fatuus.” 
VE, *K." 


I. and V., 251. are awarded each, under cer- 
tain conditions, for foreign travel. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, Silver 
Medal and 40/. for travel in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and study of Medixval Buildings :— 

I, Mr. A. E. Bartlett. 

II. Mr. Detmar J. Blow, Medal of Merit. 
Ill. Mr. 8. Greenslade (successful candidate). 
IV. Mr. A. H. Hart, Associate. 

V. Mr. W. Percival. 
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The Godwin Bursary, Silver Medal, and 40/., 
for Travel and study of works of modern archi- 
tecture abroad. Not awarded. 


I. Mr. S. Townsend had not complied with 
regulations. 


The Owen -Jones Travelling Studentship, 
50/7. per annum for Two Years, for the study of 
ornament and coloured decoration :— 


I. Mr. A. T. Bolton, Associate. 
II, ~ Francis W. Bedford (successful candi- 
ate). 
III. ~ Francis Masey, Medal of Merit, and 
5/. 5s. 
IV. Mr. Andrew N. Prentice, Medal of Merit, 
and 102, 10s. 
V. Mr. H. Wilson. 
VI. Mr. T. C. Yates, Associate. 


The Tite Prize, 301. and a Certificate, for the 
best Design for the Staircase of a large Town 
Mansion according to the principles of Palladio 
and Vignola :— 

m *e.” 

II. “ Ionic.” 
III. ‘“ A Dream of Marble Halls ” : Alex. Mackin- 
tosh (successful candidate). 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 


for the best Design for the Iron Roof of a 
Volunteer Drill Hall :— 


I. ** A.R.I.B.A.” 

II. “ Legna.”—R. J. Angel (successful candi- 
date). 

Scientific Masonry Prizes, value Ten 


Guineas :— 


I. “Supra spem spero.”—Thomas C. Izod 
(prize awarded), 


The Pugin Travelling Studentship, 1890. 


List of Drawings by Mr. John Begg, Pugin 
Student :— 


land 2. Ely Cathedral. 3. King’s College. 4 and 5. 
Christ College. 6. Jesus College. 7,8, and 9, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 10,11, 12, 13,14, and 15. Magdalen 
College. 16. All Souls’ College. 17. New College, Oxford. 
18. St. Sepulchre’s. 19. Eleanor’s Cross. 20, 21, and 22. 
Whiston Church. 23. Harleston Church. 24. Higham 
Ferrers Church. 25. Higham Ferrers’ School. 
26. Irthlingborough Church. 27. Finedon Church. 
28 and 29. Rushden Church. 30 and 31. Ketter- 
ing Church. 32 and 33. Geddington Church. 
34. Burton Latimer Church. 25. Rothwell Church. 
36. Raunds Church. 37, 38, 39, and 40. Islip Church. 
41 and 42. Lowick Church. 43 and 44. Oundle Church. 
45, 46, 47, and 48. Warmington Church. 49 and 50. 
Cotterstock Church. 51. Peterborough Cathedral, 
Northamptonshire; a book of rough sketches; rub- 
bings from brasses in New College, Oxford ; in King’s 
College, Cambridge ; and in the churches of Rothwell 
and Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 


The Owen-Jones Travelling Studentship, 1890. 


List of Drawings by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Owen-Jones Student :— 


1. Ceilings at La Merced. 2. Ayuntamiento. 3 and 4. 
Doorway at 8S. Paula. 5. Staircase at S. Pablo. 6. Sag- 
rario, Seville. 7. Door of Foundling Hospital. 8. Door 
of Mosque, Cordova. 9and10. Loggia. 11. Tympanum 
from the Alhambra. 12. Ceiling at 8. Juan. 13 and 14. 
Tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella. 15 and 16. Tomb of 
Felipe and Juana, Granada. 17 and 18. Patio S. 
Felipe and Ayuntamiento, Baeza. 19. Ceiling of Vesti- 
bule. 20, Ceiling of Sala Capitular. 21 and 22. 
Wardrobe in Sala Capitular, Toledo. 23. Brick- 
work. 24. Lonja, Saragoza. 25. Altar Front. 26. 
Hospital del Rey. 27. Tomb, Burgos. 28. Picture: 
Titian. 29. Picture: Ribera and P. Veronese. 30. Half 
suit of Armour, Madrid. 31. Giralda. 32. S. Salvador. 
33. S. Pedro. 34. S. Marco, Seville. 35 and 36. Mez- 
quita Interior. 37. Patio delos Narangos. 38. Puerta 
del Perdon. 39. South side of Mezquita. 40. House of 
Geronimo Paez, Cordova. 41. Fountain of Charles V., 
Granada. 42. North Transept. 43. Calle del Comercio, 
Toledo. 44. 8S. Maria, Guadalajara. 45. Torre Nueva, 


Saragoza. 
+> 1+—___ 
LONDON SANITATION AND SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 


A PAPER with the above title was read before 
the members of the Association of Public Sani- 
tary Inspectors of Great Britain, who met on 
the 3rd inst. at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
the lecturer being Captain W. H. James, R.E., 
until recently the Chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee of the London County Council. 

The lecturer, after pointing out that the Public 
Health Act of 1875, which he called “ the sheet 
anchor of sanitary administration,” had prac- 
tically no application to the Metropolis, severely 
condemned the mode in which the first city of 
the empire was administered, or rather not ad- 
ministered, in consequence of the lack of 
uniformity in practice of the multifarious 
bodies which have administrative functions 
therein. The astonishment of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, on coming across some musty record 
of municipal doings in nineteenth or twentieth- 
century London, was pictured. He would find 
that not only had the Legislature excluded the 
vast Metropolis from benefits which in the 


provinces had been largely experienced from 
the general Act of 1875, but it had deliberatel 
left London in its slough, when it passed, 
so late as 1888, a “Local Government 
Act.” It was only by virtue of a sort of 
by-way and through the efficacy of a single 
clause of the Act (clause 16) that Londoners 
obtained any effective control of their City’s 
administration. The intelligent Antipodean 
would expect to see London on a level, at least, 
with other great towns of England in its muni- 
cipal government. The fact that questions of 
supreme importance, like the water supply, 
lighting, and sewering of London, were ob- 
viously best dealt with by a powerful central 
authority, while more local matters, such as 
inspection of buildings, drains, and sanitary 
arrangements in the various districts would 
only have supreme interest for local authorities, 
seemed to point to the desirability of adopting, 
as the first principle of any proper scheme of 
Local Government for London, a dual division 
of powers. The Central Authority should have 
legislative powers sufficient to enable it to 
frame by-laws. to be carried out under the 
direction of District Councils, responsible to. 
the Central Authority. 

Drawing upon his experience in the London 
County Council for illustrations of the neces- 
sity of some such dual constitution, the 
lecturer referred to the absence in the case of a 
considerable number of Local Boards of by- 
laws for common lodging-houses or for house 
drainage. Where by-laws existed, they were 
frequently insufficient, and in all cases they 
were wonderfully varied. From its position, 
the London County Council was more affected 
by public opinion than District Councils, ves- 
tries, or Local Boards could be, and it was, 
therefore, less likely to be guilty of acts of 
partiality. On the other hand, the vastness of 
the area it administered, and the enormous im- 
portance of the interests it dealt with, rendered 
it less fit to carry out local improvements than 
to devise them, and to supervise the particular 
local authority most fit to be charged with the 
administration of a particular locality. 

Captain James then sketched the outlines of 
a project he proposed to bring before the 
London County Council upon the lines sug- 
gested. He wished to see organised a Public 
Health Department in the County Council, to 
draw up by-laws affecting the maintenance of 
buildings and their sanitary arrangements, to 
provide for water supply, lighting by gas and 
electricity, hospital accommodation, the regula- 
tion of slaughter-houses and noxious trades, 
and the special machinery that might be neces- 
sary to meet special epidemics. In such a 
scheme, a district sanitary staff would be 
charged with the administrative portion of the 
work inits own locality, with full scope therein, 
subject to the supervision of the County Coun- 
cil. He proposed that half the salaries of 
officials should be paid by the County Council 
and the other half by the local authorities. A 
number of superior offices would be created, 
which would afford, what was a great desidera- 
tum, the means of reward to the more able 
officers. He saw no reason why, with proper 
sanitary supervision in London, the death-rate 
should not be pulled down to 14 per 1,000, or 
even lower. All old buildings should, within a 
given period, be subject to the revised by-laws 
as well as new buildings. He would give to 
District Surveyors as well as Sanitary Officers a 
function in the Public Health Department, and 
he would increase the number of both. In each 
District Council a sub-department of health 
would be formed, presided over by the Medical 
Officer and the Surveyor, with inspectors under 
them to see the acts carried out. 

Ignorance was the key-note of all the sanitary 
mismanagement in London,—ignorance on the 
part of the Legislature—on the part of the 
people, and even on the part of the members of 
the many Sanitary Committees in existence all 
over London. Such a scheme as that proposed 
would raise the position of the Sanitary 
Inspectors, who would have the County Council 
at their back, in combating any shortcomings of 
local authorities. 

The conclusion of the paper was hailed with 
great applause by the members of the Associa- 
tion, and a discussion followed in which the 
chairman, Mr. H. Alexander, Messrs. Tidman, 
Richards, Grist, Grant, Green, and Fairchild 
took part. The proposals of Captain James were 
generally approved of by the speakers, but the 
proposal to subject the inspectors to District 
Surveyors, and one or two other points of detail 





were adversely criticised. 
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In reply to a vote of thanks, very cordially 
passed, Captain James replied to the criticisms, 
and explained ina little more detail his own 
views on sanitary matters. He would have all 
drains ventilated, the outlet passing not less 
than 10 ft. above the top of the building, the 
top, according to him, being not the string-course, 
but the top stone of the chimney-stack or other 
portion projecting above the roof. He would 
have no containers, D-traps, or bell-traps, and 
he would have no ventilation outlet which was 
not 10 ft. above any building within 50 ft. of it. 
The fat-interceptor he regarded as a source of 
danger, whatever profess onal faddists might 
say in its favour, and for the flushing of water- 
closets he would prescribe not less than three 
gallons of water. 


— ef -—- 


S§llustrations. 





THE CLOISTERS OF THE FORMER 
CATHEDRAL, VAISON, VAUCLUSE. 


afl LE ancient cathedral town of Vaison is 
ha ba) most pleasantly situated among the 
A mountains some twenty miles from 
Orange, and, lying so far out of the beaten track, 
must be little known. The population has 
dwindled to that of a village, and old Vaison, 
perched aloft on its great rock, is, like its 
guardian castle, ruined and deserted. The 
whole place is extremely interesting, though 
the former cathedral attracts most notice. It 
is a small but very perfect and complete 
example of Early Christian architecture, and 
the only later additions consist of two Gothic 
tombs. The cloisters, though rude, are in cha- 
racter with the other work, and, besides other 
objects of interest, contain many Roman frag- 
ments found in the vicinity. 
A. NEEDHAM WILSON. 








THE ANCIENT TREASURY, NIMES. 


THE view Offers an example of the manner 
in which the houses span the streets in so 
many of these southern towns. Though far 
from equalling others in picturesqueness, it is 
interesting from the fact that the Renaissance 
remains on the left indicate the site of the old 
Treasury, now nearly effaced by the buildings 
of the Mairie. > | A 





ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BROMLEY COMMON. 


THE completed portion of this church, of 
which Mr. Arthur Cawston is the architect, was 
opened in April of last year. Plans were first 
made for the church in 1881, and the eastern 
portion, consisting of the chancel, vestries, 
organ-chamber, and sufficient of the nave and 
aisles to accommodate about 300 people, was 
commenced in 1886. This first portion was 
completed in June, 1887, and consecrated by the 
Suffragan Bishop of Dover. The church is now 
completed with the exception of the upper part 
of the tower, and it will accommodate about 
800 people. The length of the entire building 
is about 150 ft., the choir and ambulatory occu- 
pying about 40 ft., whilst the remainder is de- 
voted to the nave and baptistery. The width is 
55 ft., of which the nave has 28 ft. clear 
between the columns. The tower stands at the 
north-west corner, and forms the principal en- 
trance to the building. The style is the English 
Gothic of the close of the twelfth century, 
adapted to modern improvements. The apse 
at the eastern end, however, is an innovation, 
for this is a foreign feature, being found 
amongst English cathedrals only at Canterbury. 
An eastern apse is very rarely found in parish 
churches in England. 

The building is built principally of red brick, 
relieved with white brick, but internally all the 
windows in the clearstory are enclosed by a 
continuous arcade of terra-cotta arches and 
columns. The columns to the nave are all in 
Bath stone of different designs; externally 
Bath stone is also used, but sparingly, excepting 
in the tower porch, of which we give a separate 
sketch. The paving of all the passages inter- 
nally is in wood blocks, laid on solid concrete. 
The seats are in pitch-pine with solid backs. 
Special seats are provided for the churcb- 
wardens, with their respective emblems carved 
on the ends. 

The choir-stalls, which have been added since 
the first portion of the church was completed, 
are in Canadian oak, carved. They consist of 
three rows on each side of the chancel, the back 
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West Porch, St. Luke's, Bromley Common. 
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row being divided with arms for the elders of 
the choir. ‘Two reading-desks for the clergy 
and a litany-stool are also provided. The 
pulpit, also in oak, has been made by Mr. 
Crossley, of Bromley, the contractor for the 
whole building. 

As the site of the church is on a dusty main 
road, and public beer-shops abound, the 
boundary-wall is designed to contain two 
public seats and a drinking-fountain, as well as 
the usual notice-boards, &c. 

Advantage is taken of the fact that the site 
is at the corner of two roads, and an arched 


gateway is placed at the angle, thus getting rid | 


of an otherwise awkward corner. 





floor, reading, writing, card, private dining, and 
billiard rooms; and on the upper floors there 
are twenty bedrooms for members. In the 
two basements are provided baths, lavatories, 
and retiring-rooms for members and stafi, 
kitchens, cellars, stores, and offices. 

The building will be lighted by electricity, 
and warmed and ventilated throughout by Mr. 
W. W. Phipson. The sanitary work will be 
under the direction of Messrs. Bolding & Son. 

T. & F. VERITY. 


—-——-——__ 4 <4 
LONDON FOG AND LONDON SMOKE. 


AT a recent meeting of the ‘ Balloon 


The works have been carried out under the | Society” two or three papers were read on 
supervision of the architect, the builder being | this subject. We subjoin a short 7éswmé of one 


Mr. Thomas Crossley, of Bromley. 





INNER HALL, PLAS LLANYCHAN, 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 


In 1881 I had to rebuild Plas Llanychan on 
the foundations of the former house, and find- 
ing considerable difficulty in providing space 
for the staircase without spoiling the 
sitting- rooms, I hit upon the expedient of 
supporting the upper part of the staircase on 
pillars in the Inner Hall. 

This arrangement satisfied my client; but the 
fate of my own conceit I will relate as a 
caution to my brother architects against 
ingenuity. 

Alas! it cost me a commission, for when a 
friend wished to recommend me it was found 
that I had been identified as the hitherto 
mythical architect who had forgotten the 
staircase, such having been the not very 
unnatural conclusion of the new owner. 

ARTHUR BAKER. 





GREEN-PARK CLUB. 


TuHIs building, occupying the site of Nos. 96 
& 97, Piccadilly, is being erected for a private 
club by Sir Henry Brownrigg, Bart. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Bush & Sons, and the 
amount of the contract 25,000/. The front is 
in Ham Hill stcne, and the building is entirely 
of fireproof construction, on Dennett & Ingle’s 
principle; that firm also supplying the iron- 
work. The accommodation consists of, on the 
ground floor, dining, morning, and smoking- 


rooms, cloak and service rooms; on the first 


by Mr. Harry Assiter, in which the author is 
rational enough to see that London fog is not 
‘really the production of London smoke, as 
many doctrinaires would have us believe :— 
Mr. Assiter, in the course of his remarks, said 
that the situation of London, lying as it does 
in a hollow, is favourable to the production of 
fogs, and enjoys the full benefit not only of 
fogs produced on the spot, but also of those 
which are formed on the higher districts 
around for a considerable distance out, and 
which gravitate down, as it were, into a basin. 
There was no doubt that so long as London 
existed it would be the victim of fogs; much, 
however, could be done to lessen the evils 
and unpleasantness resulting from them, 
by preventing their contamination by the 
vapours and particles of carbon resulting from 
the imperfect combustion of fuel,— chiefly coal, 
the burning of which, especially by the methods 
at present in use, resulted in the production of 
free carbon in large quantities. The remedy 
seemed to be to more rigidly enforce the laws 
relating to smoke consumption, and to 
strengthen the hands of the authorities by the 
passing of other Acts, which might deal more 
especially with the nature and manner 1n 
which fuel should be consumed. It had 
been suggested that the open fireplace 
should be done away with, and houses 
warmed by a central heating chamber 
provided with a smoke-consuming apparatus. 
The speaker thought it would be a long time 
before the English people would be induced to 





give up the open fireplace ; and quite properly, 
too, for what a source of cheerfulness and com- 


‘fort it was! And it was also a great means of 
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ventilation, which was a subject of infinite 
importance. He suggested a modification of 
the present form of open fireplace, by which 
the smoke would be drawn down through the 
hottest part of the fire and thoroughly con- 
sumed, leaving only a small quantity of com- 
paratively harmless vapour to be discharged 
into the atmosphere. 


—_—_1+<4+—_—_ 
COMPETITIONS. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BODMIN.— 
In the recent competition for public buildings, 
viz., large and small halls, and drill-hall, with 
cloak and ante-room accommodation, seventeen 
sets of plans were sent in, and those prepared 
by Messrs. Octavius Ralling & Lewis F. Tonar, 
of Exeter, have been selected. The competition 
was limited to the architects of Devon and 
Cornwall. 


A. a | 
’ —_ Li 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At 
« meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
on the 12th inst., Mr. T. Mellard Reade (the 
President) read a paper entitled “Slates and 
Slating.” The subject was first treated scienti- 
fically, and the nature of slate rock explained. 
It was shown that the property of slaty cleavage 
was impressed upon the rock, being the effects 
of lateral pressure aided by chemical action. 
Slates, unlike flaggy rock, split quite inde- 
pendently of the bedding or planes of deposi- 
tion of the fine sediment constituting the 
material out of which slate rock is elaborated 
in Nature’s manufactory. Slating was next 
considered as an art, and the best method of 
obtaining a sound and watertight roof treated 
fully and technically. Thick and heavy slates 
were recommended for exposed situations, and 
the relative merits of tiles and slates compared 
and contrasted. The paper concluded with a 
chapter on ‘‘ Howto put slates ona roof.” The 
usual discussion followed. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The monthly meeting of this 
Society was held at the School of Art on Tues- 
aay evening last. Mr. F. Fowler, the President. 
was in the chair, and there was a good attend- 
ance of the members, including Messrs. C. J. 
Innocent (Vice-President), C. Hadfield, E. M. 
Gibbs, W. F. Hemsoll, J. F. Wightman, T. 
Winder, H. W. Lockwood, E. McDougall, and 
ethers. An important communication from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
read on the subject of the Institute Examina- 
tions, and the President stated that the Council 
of the Society were giving the whole subject 
careful attention. Mr. Fowler then explained 
the steps that had been taken by the Council 
in regard to the new Corporation By-laws. 
He went carefully through the notes taken at 
the meeting on November 17, on which day a 
deputation from the Society, consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, Messrs. C. Hadfield, 
J. B. Mitchell - Withers, and E. M. Gibbs, 
waited by appointment at the Town Clerks’ 
Office on the Chairman of the Improvement 
and Highway Committees, the Town Clerk, and 
the Borough Surveyor, and had a lengthened 
and friendly conference on the question. A 
discussion ensued on the points raised by the 
deputation at the interview, and the replies 
communicated to the Hon. Secretary by the 
Town Clerk. It was decided to print for cir- 
culation amongst the members of the Society a 
memorandum embodying what had taken place. 
The meeting was brought to a close with a vote 
of thanks to the President and Council for their 
labours in conducting the negotiations, which 
had involved a considerabie amount of time and 
labour. 

THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. E. Renard, of the Leeds 
Academy of Painting, lectured on Monday even- 
ing before the members of this Society upon 
“Methods of Reproduction for Illustrative Pur- 
poses.” Mr. W. H. Thorp presided, and Mr. 
Renard was heartily thanked for his lecture. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The first annual exhibition of sketches by 
members of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion Students’ Sketching Club was held on the 
12th inst., in the Grand Assembly Rooms, New- 
castle. Mr. W.S. Hicks, President of the Asso- 
Ciation, occupied the chair. The sketches 
numbered some hundreds, as well as many 
photographs. The President, in opening the 
proceedings, said he had to congratulate the 
members on the show they had made, for there 
was there material for a great deal of carefvl 








examination and instruction, and a promise of 
great material for the future in successive 
meetings of that kind. Mr. W. H. Knowles 
delivered an address on sketching, the uses and 
advantages of sketching, the art of sketching, 
and how to sketch. It is intended to hold the 
exhibition annually. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this Association was held on the 
6th inst., when a paper on “Roofs” was read 
by Mr. Robert Miller. The president, Mr. 
William J. Anderson, occupied the chair. The 
subject was considered chiefly from a practical 
standpoint, and the different types of roofs, 
both of timber and metal, were illustrated by 
drawings. Mr. Andrew Black opened the dis- 
cussion which followed, at the close of which 
the customary vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Miller. 

—_+-o-+—__ 


ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the meeting of this Association on Wednes- 
day, January 7, Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., in the 
chair, Mr. Lindley reported the discovery of 
two stone bowls, which have recently been 
found at Ancaster. They are circular in form, 
and have been mistaken for quern stones. Their 
moulded faces, and the absence of the holes for 
grinding, show that they had not been so used. 
They were probably bowls for receiving 
offerings. Mr. Bodger exhibited a curious 
series of antiquities, many of which were dug 
up at Eastgate, Peterborough. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., exhibited impressions of a great 
many early seals, among which was one of a 
Royal seal of .Edward II., for marking bales of 
wool in Essex. Mr. Macmichael described a 
large quantity of relics of Old London, which 
have just been found in Copthall-avenue, 
one of the most curious being a Roman nail, 
18in. in length, Mr. Geo. Payne, F-.S.A., 
described a remarkable Dene-hole which has 
just been discovered at Plumstead, Kent, 
in the field in which a Roman sarcophagus 
was found a few months ago. It has 
been thoroughly cleared out by Mr. Dawson, 
the proprietor, and it proves to be 60 ft. in 
length. An enormous quantity of bones of 
animals and a few human bones, were found. 
The age of the excavation proves to be Roman 
or earlier, since Roman pottery was discovered. 
A paper was then read by Mr. Payne on Mr. 
Henry Durden’s collection of antiquities pre- 
served at Blandford, Dorset. It consists almost 
entirely of objects found in the locality, there 
being fifty ancient British urns discovered in 
tumuli. Some of these are of curious form, and 
one has a cross on the base inside. The objects 
of Roman date are about 1,000 in number. A 
large number of drawings of the articles were 
exhibited, and Mr. Payne reported the intention 
of the owner to publish them. ‘The second 
paper was by Mr. Carmichael, and had for its 
subject the signs of the old trading houses of 
London, western portion. Their history was 
treated in an exhaustive manner. 


A a 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERS.—The forty-fourth annual general 
meeting of this Institution will be held on 
Thursday evening, the 29th, and Friday even- 
ing, the 30th January, at 25, Great George- 
street, Westminster, by kind permission of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The chair will be taken by the President, Mr. 
Joseph Tomlinson. The Annual Report of the 
Council will be presented to the meeting on 
Thursday. The annual election of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, and Members of Council, 
and the ordinary election of new Members, 
Associates, and Graduates will take place at 
the meeting on Thursday. In accordance with 
the notice given at the last general meeting, the 
following motion will be proposed as a new 
By-law on Thursday by Mr. J. Macfarlane 
Gray :— 

‘‘When the total annual subscriptions paid by any 
Member amount to thirty annual subscriptions of 3/. 
each, he shall thereafter be declared a Life Member of 


the Institution, entitled to all the benefits of member- 
ship without any further payment to the Institution.” 


The following Papers will then be read and 
discussed, as far as time permits :—‘‘On some 
different forms of Gas Furnaces,” by Mr. 
Bernard Dawson, of Malvern; “On the 
Mechanical Treatment of Moulding Sand,” 
by Mr. Walter Bagshaw, of Batley; and 
“Fourth Report of the Research Committee 


on Friction: Experiments on the Friction of a 
Pivot Bearing.” 

BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEER 
STUDENTS.—The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion of Birmingham Students in connexion with 
the Institution of Civil Engineers was held on 
Monday evening at the Midland Hotel. Mr. E. 
Pritchard, M. Inst. C.E., President of the 
Association, was in the chair; and among those 
present were Messrs. R. Godfrey (vice-presi- 
dent), J. E. Willcox, H. R. Austin, 8. R. Barrett, 
Seaward, S. Kenworthy (Handsworth), G. E. 
Jenkins (Aston), H. Richardson (Oldbury), W. 
H. Robbins, S. R. Lowcock, and Bernard God- 
frey (Droitwich), hon. secretary.—Mr. H. R. 
Austin proposed ‘“ Municipal Institutions.”— 
Mr. R. Godfrey, in responding, said that muni- 
cipalities had a good deal to learn yet. One 
thing was the removal of snow from the streets. 
—Mr. Kenworthy proposed ‘‘ The President 
and Vice - presidents.” —The President, in 
responding, referred to the municipal 
aspects of engineering, and said that 
their Association had now been in existence 
several years, and had made considerable pro- 
gress. When he first joined the parent institu- 
tion—the Institution of Civil Engineers—that 
body had 1,354 members and only 82 students ; 
now it had 5,953 members of all classes, and 
927 student members. Its members were not 
fonnd in England only, for the most eminent 
engineers on the Continent, in Japan, in China, 
and in our colonies, even the most distant, were 
proud to be associated with it. For students 
the Institution was doing a great and a noble 
work, and the Birmingham Association was one 
of its most successful branches. They had had 
read by Birmingham students able and instruc- 
tive papers, which he had no hesitation in 
saying were superior to many of the papers read 
by members of the Institution. It was only by 
assisting the younger members of the profession 
that the members of the Institution could hope 
to maintain the pre-eminent position of the 
parent body, and that was why he was happy to 
be President of their Association, and to do all 
he could to further its prosperity.—The toast of | 
‘‘The Association” was proposed by Mr. Low- 
cock, and responded to by Mr. A. W. Pritchard 
and Mr. G. L. Till. 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





VENTILATORS TO SOIL-PIPES. 


Sir,—One of the champions in this discussion 
has retired from the field, and his partner now 
takes his place. 

He, Mr. William Sugg, states on p. 35 that:— 
‘¢Mr. Buchan has not been as just towards us as 
he should have been.” 

Instead of that being the case, the fact, as I 
shall show, is that they have been acting unfairly 
both to me and to the public. 

On November 23, 1889, Mr. J. F. Simmance 
made an application No, 18,801 for provisional pro- 
tection for a patent, the specification of which is 
now published. From it we see that as per figs. 1 
and 2 below he desired to patent and claim asa new 
idea the placing of a light or balanced valve upon 
the top of a ventilating pipe inside of an exhaust 
ventilator. This valve, he says, is to be of ‘‘ sheet- 
iron, tin, asbestos card, or tale,” &c. In fig. 2 this 
valve T is a dead-weight upon the top of the pipe 
U, and works up and down on the spindle or guide 
R. In case this valve T would be too heavy for the 
air to lift, Mr. Simmancee, as per fig. 3,shows a mode 
of balancing it by a weight M on a lever, and with 
two working centres K and L. 

On January 25, 1890, Mr. W. T. Sugg lodged an 
application for another patent, No. 1,346, for a 
fixed exhaust ventilator as per V, fig. 1, in sketch 
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of it here given. In this ventilator a disc-valve B 
is shown, with a swall tube A in its centre, which 
valve lies on the top of the pipe G, and has to be 
lifted by the outgoing air. 





A Glasgow architect having got a circular lauding 
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the wonderful powers and benefits of this ventilator, 
one was ordered, but when it came to hand, lo! 
and behold, neither of the styles of valve shown 
above was in the ventilator, but instead the top of 
the pipe was cut away on the level, and a balance- 
valve, working on only one hinge, was inside, in 
the style of an old patent of mine dated July 9, 
1878. Figs. 4 and 5 here given show two of the 
styles in this old patent. 
































Fig. 4. ‘ig. 5. 

When I saw this valve inside of a cowl with 
*‘manufactured under two patents, Sugg and 
Simmance,” I, while proud of the honour of my 
old valve being thought worthy of ‘vo new patents, 
naturally wrote to Messrs. Sugg & Co., asking the 
No. and dates of these two patents, but could not 
get such from them. (Thanks, however, to the 
** Recent Patents” column of the Builder, I got the 
information independent of them a few days ago.) 
I then wrote to the papers, stating that it was too 
late in 1890 for anyone to claim as a novelty or to 
patent the adaptation to the top or outlet end of a 
ventilating shaft, an air-acted valve, so as to stop 
down currents while rising or opening with up 
currents. | have also intimated that this principle 
is now public property, as are now the valves shown 
in figs. 4 and 5, and the modifications of same in 
my 1878 specification. Fig. 42 in this old specifica- 
tion shows the whole of the vitiated air from off the 
vas lights in a house being led up by pipes to a 
ventilator with a balanced valve in it, as per fig. 4 
above, so that Messrs. Sugg’s and Simmance’s 1890 
ideas in this relation were anticipated by me, and 
given to the public a dozen years ago ? 

I then stated that the top of the pipe inside of 
the ventilator might be fitted with a valve or valves, 
“‘and counterbalanced so as to act automatically, 
and open with the slightest draught upwards, and 
close when that ceases, or with the least back 
draught.” 

As this valve ventilator was not suitable for 
placing on the top of soil-pipes, and when in position 
it would often be difficult to know whether it was 
working or not, I afterwards patented a different 
arrangement of self-acting valves, which, when 
placed in position, could generally be easily seen, and 
the working examined, without interfering with 
anything. It is these I have been supplying to the 
public for years back for all sizes of pipes. When 
Messrs. Sugg & Co., therefore, issued their valve 
ventilator ‘‘for soil-pipes,” without any informa- 
tion as to how it was to be used for such, I consider 
that I was quite justified in sending in a caution 
against the use of such, on account of danger from 
siphonage. Mr. Sugg, on page 34, tries to excuse 
himself for this omission ; but it was his place, and 
not that of “‘ architects,” to show how this unusual 
style of ventilator could properly be used for either 
ventilating or ‘‘ covering” soil-pipes. 

On page 34 Mr. Sugg says :—‘‘ The object which 
I and Mr. Simmance have always had in view is to 
ventilate soil-pipes by means of a continuous current 
of fresh air always moving in the same direction, in 
& manner to prevent sewer-gas from getting into 
the soil-pipe.”’ 

Now, I do not at present believe that they had 

any such idea or “‘ object” until after the letter 
from me, which appeared on page 372 of the Builder 
for November 8 last. If they had had such, 
they ought to have mentioned it in their printed 
circulars. 
_ This discussion has now drawn from Mr. Sugg the 
illustration on page 34, entitled ‘‘ Section illustrat- 
ing Mr. Sugg’s System of House-drain Ventilation.” 
It so happens, however, that this is the “system” 
illustrated by fig. 22 on sheet 2 of the drawings in 
the specification of my patent of 1883, and of which 
fig. 311 in the fifth edition of my text-book on 
Piumbing and House Drainage gives a skeleton 
sketch. Fig. 6 here shown is said skeleton sketch, 
showing the air and water both going in the same 
direction. I have sometimes carried this out in 
practice. 

The illustration on p. 34 from Mr. Sugg is not 
exactly like fig. 6 above, but it is similar to the full- 
page illustration on p. 222 of my book on plumb- 





ing, but slightly altered to show the air and water 
both going the same way, as indicated in fig. 6 
above. The diagram on p. 34 appears to me to 
have been drawn or designed by a person having a 
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very superficial knowledge of plumber’s work, or he 
would not, in this case, have shown the three 
branch air-pipes led separately out through the 
wall; but would have shown them as per fig. 6 
above. 

As Mr. Sugg has drawn them, the soil-pipe, 
especially if on a wall facing the south, would not 
be acting generally asa down-current fresh-air inlet 
for the drain ; but, instead, the lowest branch air- 
pipe would often supply fresh air to go up the soil- 
pipe as well as to go along the drain. In calm 
weather the weight of Mr. Sugg’s valve would some- 
times or often prevent the foul air getting out of 
his ventilator, so that my No. 1 ventilator in fig. 6 
—preferably without any valve in it—would ojten 
be acting as intended when Mr. Sugg’s in the dia- 
gram on p. 34 would not. 

I tested a 4-in. vertical pipe, 6ft. high, with a 
candle burning near its foot. The air passed in full 
bore at 170 ft. a minute. When I placed a 4} in. 
light mica disc on the top of the pipe the current 
was stonvped. Ithen placed the Sugg’s 4in. cowl, 
with balanced valve, on it, allowed 2 ft. in the first 
minute up the pipe, and then the anemometer 
stopped. Ithen put on one of my own 4in. self- 
acting valve-boxes in the style shown in fig. 90 of 
my new text-book on ventilation ; the air went up 
the pine at 160ft. a minute. These experiments 
clearly show that a valve inside a ventilator on the 
top of the pipe, as shown by Messrs. Sugg & Sim- 
mance, would often stop a considerable current in 
an upeast shaft, and, especially in calm weather, 
would render a ventilating shaft useless which, if 
there were no such valve on its top, might let out a 
considerable amount of air. 

I think that 1 have said sufficient to prove that 
whatever ‘‘ injustice”? has been done in this case 
has been by Messrs. Sugg & Simmance not merely 
to me, but to the public also. W. W. BUCHAN. 





CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—Having enjoyed the advantage of a visit to 
Canterbury at Christmas, may I point out that in 
one particular the ground-plan published by you is 
not quite up to date? The Chapel of St. Anselm, 
on the south side of the choir, has quite recently 
been undergoing restoration, and the mass of 
masonry shown on the plan, which forms a chord to 
the north side of its apse, has been removed. The 
result has been the uncovering, not only of a 
Norman window-opening flanked by the rebuilding 
of the choir, but also of an interesting mural 
painting, built up for centuries by the ancient 
stonework. The apse can pow be seen in its 
entirety, the restoration having, I was informed, 
been undertaken by one of the Canons of the 
Cathedral. 

Your plan is, no doubt, an exact copy of that 
made in 1883, and there may, therefore, be other 
points in which it does not now precisely represent 
the structure. Personally, I could wish that it did 
not stop off abruptly on the north side, as there are 
many most interesting remains extending from the 
Cathedral in this direction. 

The English ‘‘ Baedeker” gives some of these, 
bat it is a fault of most Cathedral plans that they 
show the church, and that alone. 

R. LANGTON COLE. 

*.* We specially mentioned that the plan was 
Mr. G. Smith’s, made in 1883. Jt is better for our 
purpose as it is, as showing an alteration that was 
made long ago. ‘As to the latter portion of Mr. 
Cole’s letter, we are only undertaking to give the 
plans of the cathedrals, the object of the illustra- 
tions being architectural rather than archeological. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sir,—There is no reason at present why this 
church should be enlarged, improved, or otherwise 
disfigured to accommodate memorials of the dead. 

The west aisle of the south transept over the east 
corridor of the cloister forms a gallery, with the 
church, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; which would form an 
annexe to the poets’ transept. And the whole of 
the triforium over the aisles, which is well-lighted 
and covers half the area of the church, would, at 





least, answer for tablets, busts, relievos, and 
statuettes. Some of the existing monuments of 
this sort might be removed there. The best 
interior views can be seen from these galleries, 
which ought to be opened to the public. 

WALTER SCARGILL, 





DANGERS IN THE STREETS. 


Sir,—It seems to me that the sky-signs now in 
vogue are attended with so much danger that the 
London County Council should require their imme- 
diate removal, as being unjustifiable, unsightly, and 
dangerous. Many of the signs are 50 ft. long, and 
one I have seen figured was 90 ft. high from 
parapet, and though strong enough, it may be, 
under ordinary circumstances, yet a gale of unusual 
violence, or heavy fall of snow might bring them 
down. But the greatest danger would be in the 
case of fire. Fancy the crash of one of these mon- 
sters coming down with the roof, heavy laden, and 
with its long lengths of iron-wire dashing about ! 
The loss of life would probably, amongst firemen 
and crowd, be very great. Why should they be 
permitted? I think, too, it would be well for the 
L. C. C. to repress the huge lamps that publicans 
hang over the pavement. At oue time these things, 
I believe, were only allowed if suspended over their 
own premises, but now there is no restraint. In 
Holborn you may see a group of them; some, of 
great size, are half-way across the pavement. They 
do not appear to me secure, but are an imminent 
danger to the passers by. “Ae 

Another matter deserving attention is the iron 
coal-hole plates. These, when first put down, are pro- 
bably line-indented, and laid level with the pave- 
ment; but in course of time the stone around 
wears down,and the iron becomes quite smooth, 
so that they are a constant cause of slipping with 
London unctuous mud on them, and still worse in 
times of frost and snow. I should propose their 
entire removal and stones substituted, or iror 
frames filled in with concrete. ‘These are matters, 
it seems to me in the interests ofthe public, requir- 
ing attention. PHILIP E, MASEY. 


THE “OLD CURIOSITY SHOP,” AND 
DRYDEN’S HOUSE, IN FETTER-LANE. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the ‘‘ Note” 
on the above subject in your last issue, as well as 
the remarks which have appeared in other papers. 
Having known Fetter lane for many years, I do not 
consider there is any justification for supposing that 
the house, No. 24 (now about to be pulled down) is 
the original of Dickens’s ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,” 
although, of course, he may, in his early years, have 
been a frequent visitor there, in company with other 
literary men. My recollection is that the sale of 
curiosities is a comparatively recent addition to 
what in former years—say in the early forties— 
was a periodical and small printing busi- 
ness, with a lending library attached. Nor 
do I think it can claim to having been 
the abode of the poet Dryden; this distinction 
properly belonging, in my opinion, to the house 
No. 16, now demolished. Curiously enough, it was 
in this house that I first drew breath ; and, although 
this does not give me the right to speak authorita- 
tively on the matter, I may say that it has always 
been understood among my relatives,—certainly 
long before the tablet was put up,—that the place 
had at one time been the poet’s home. I had a 
photograph taken of the house just before it was 
pulled down, and the lions’ heads and quoins, to 
which you refer, are plainly shown. It may, per- 
haps, be interesting to mention in this connexion 
that the place was some years ago a beerhouse, with 
the sign of ‘‘ The Three Lions.” Until some very 
strong evidence is adduced to the contrary, I shal} 
always regard No. 16 as the house in which lived 

‘‘GLORIOUS JOHN.” 

January 10, 1891. 
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BARON HavssSMANN.—QOn another page will be 
found an article relating to the late Baron Hauss- 
mann, who died on Sunday /ast. 

Mr. G. W. ORMEROD.—The Atheneum announces 
the death of Mr. George Wareing Ormerod, of 
Teignmouth, who died last week, aged 80. He was 
well known as a student of local geology, and the 
author of a large number of papers, especially on the 
granite of Dartmoor. In early life he wrote a good 
deal on the salt beds of Cheshire, his father, George 
Ormerod, having been the author of the ‘‘ History 
of Cheshire.” 

Mr. JOSEPH BONEHILL.—Mr. Joseph Bonehill, 
well known as an architectural sculptor in Man- 
chester and neighbourhood, died on the 28th ult., 
aged 66 years. He wasarticled to the late Mr. John 
Thomas, and during the last thirty years executed 
the carving, &c., on many of the public buildings 
of Manchester and the surrounding district. 

M. EvuGENE DELAPLANCHE, the well-known 
French sculptor, died on Saturday in Paris. 

M. Armé MILLET, another well-known French 
sculptor, died on Wednesday morning. 
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VENTILATION AND WARMING.—III. 
DRAUGHT. 


gm LIKE an ever-present sword of Damocles, 
the evil of draught is a constantly- 

==s| threatening danger in any attempt, 
however modest, to introduce ventilation. 
Before, therefore, we proceed to consider the 
simplest application of the principles we have 
already taken into account, it will be well to 
investigate the causes of draught and the pre- 
cautions to be taken in order to avoid its 
effects. 

Draught may be defined as “ the unpleasant 
contact of moving air with the person.” 

All contact of moving air with the person is 
not unpleasant, and does not receive from us 
the ill-omened name of “ draught.” We enjoy 
the breezy hill-side, the blustering wind of the 
seashore, and the keen frost-laden air of winter, 
and yet the same rapidity or the same tempera- 
ture of air current in a room would raise a 
storm of indignation against the fearful 
draught. 

Probably the unpleasantness of draught 
is not alone due to the difference in extent: 
of our indoor and outdoor clothing, nor to 
our lessened activity of re-action from the 
decreased muscular exertion, but also to the 
usually partial manner in which draught 
attacks us, thus producing unequal condi- 
tions of environment in different parts of 
the body. Certainly a draught which just 
catches one point of the person is more un- 
pleasant than one which wraps us wholly in 
its embrace. 

The unpleasantness accompanying draught, 
or the contact of moving air under certain con- 
ditions, is universally the result of reduction of 
temperature of some part of the person, and 
effects closely resembling those of draught 
result from the reduction of bodily temperature 
arising from other causes. Thus, for example, 
sitting in close proximity to the cold surface of 
an external window, we experienced a sensation 
exactly similar to that of draught from the 
absorption of the bodily heat by the cold glass 
surface. 

Draught then, we may conclude, is felt when 
the temperature of the body is superficially 
reduced from some cause, or combination of 
causes. 

The conditions which tend to bring moving 

air to the form of draught are: (1) Too great 
rapidity of current ; (2) too low a temperature ; 
(3) too great humidity of the atmosphere; (4) 
too little humidity. The first and fourth of 
these produce the sensation of cold by causing 
excessive evaporation from the skin; the 
second, by the increased radiation of heat 
from the body to warm the surrounding atmo- 
Sphere; the third, by the extraction of the 
corporeal heat to maintain the undue suspen- 
sion of watery vapour. 
_ A rapidity of air current of 1 ft. per second is 
Just perceptible, but 2 ft. per second is not felt 
to be a rapid current, though this rate should 
never be exceeded. 

The point at which the temperature of 
moving air becomes unpleasant depends, to a 
certain extent, upon the hygrometrical state of 
the atmosphere. With very dry air a higher 
temperature must be maintained in the moving 
current to avoid draught, for the dryness tends 
to reduce the bodily temperature by increasing 
the evaporation from the skin, hence there is, so 
to speak, less bodily heat to spare for warming 
the air. Thus it results that, whereas in the 
dry atmosphere of America, it is found by ex- 
perience, that a lower temperature than 70 deg. 
Fahr. produces the sensation of draught; in 
Our Own more humid atmosphere a tempera- 
ture of 50 deg. can be borne without dis- 
comfort. 

We may, therefore, take it that, with our 
usual hygrometric conditions of 70 to 80 per 
cent. humidity, our lowest limit of temperature 
Should be 50 deg. Fahr., or a not greater 
difference than 10 deg. Fahr. between the 
mena of the room and the incoming fresh 

ir. 

Too great humidity of the atmosphere pro- 
duces draught, as we have already said. The 
peculiarly chilling effect of an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture we in England have 
ample opportunity of verifying from our own 
acquaintance, especially during the winter 
months, with mist and fog. We should, there- | 








fore, endeavour to keep our fresh air at a not 
greater humidity than 80 per cent. 

In speaking of the moisture of the atmos- 
phere the student will notice that we have 
expressed ourselves in terms of percentage of 
humidity. The absolute degree of moisture is 
not thereby meant, but the percentage which 
the amount of water-vapour actually suspended 
in the air bears to the maximum amount which 
the atmosphere under any particular conditions 
could hold in suspension if saturated. The 
absolute amount of water-vapour which the 
atmosphere can hold in suspension varies with 
the temperature; but the point which is of chief 
importance to us in connexion with ventilation 
is not the absolute, but the relative, amount of 
water-vapour, compared with saturation, eo 
any particular atmosphere contains, and whic 
we therefore express in percentage of humidity 
—that is, of saturation. 

As the quantity of water-vapour required to 
produce saturation increases with the rise of 
temperature, it is evident that we can correct 
any excess of humidity by raising the tempera- 
ture of our air supply, and, further, the un- 
pleasant results of excessive humidity are dimi- 
nished by an increase of temperature; for 
warmth and great humidity are more easily 
borne than cold and great humidity. 

Too little humidity in the atmosphere, 
although a condition to which our English air 
is little subject, must nevertheless be noted as a 
possible cause of draught. We have already 
seen that from American experience, with a dry 
atmosphere, increased temperature must be 
given to the moving air. We mayinstance also 
the effect of cold produced in some African 
deserts by the excessive evaporation resulting 
from exceedingly dry air and the manner in 
which ice is prepared in the open in India, by 
utilising the dryness of the atmosphere to induce 
rapid evaporation. We should, therefore, en- 
deavour, for English practice at least, to ensure 
a humidity of not less than 60 per cent. 

We have hitherto spoken of draught as pro- 
ducing a sensation of cold, but we must not 
forget that there is such a thing as an un- 
pleasant hot draught, which, causing at first 
excessively rapid evaporation from the skin, 
appears to debilitate its nerves and ducts, or, 
in popular language, drys up the skin, and so 
checks perspiration. Hot draught is seldom 
obnoxious, unless high temperature of the fresh 
air is combined with dryness, but, as a general 
rule, it is not advisable that the temperature of 
the incoming air should exceed 90 deg. Fahr. 
It usually happens that by the process of heat- 
ing the fresh air to a high temperature its 
humidity is decreased and the organic im- 
purities scorched so as to render the air un- 
pleasant by what is popularly termed the 
‘burning ” of the air. 

We have now investigated the primary causes 
leading to the existence of draught, and we 
must take steps to ensure that, at whatever 
cost, these causes may not become operative. 
For, unless we can effect our ventilation without 
draught, the public will have none of it, and it 
is because ventilation has so frequently, in the 
past, been accompanied by draught that the 
whole subject is looked upon with suspicion by 
the British public. The evil effects of vitiated 
atmosphere are slow and insidious, the dis- 
comfort of draught is palpable and immediate, 
hence our clients prefer to be stifled and slowly 
poisoned by foul air rather than endure the 
present inconvenience and illness occasioned by 
draught, and by what is, possibly, quite as 
energetic an agent, the fear of draught. 

To avoid draught it is essential, as we can 
conclude from an investigation of its causes, 
that the current of moving air produced by 
ventilation shall be slow and gentle, of agree- 
able temperature, and of sufficient but not too 
great humidity. 

We must be careful, also, that our stream of 
air, although in itself unobjectionable, does not 
set up, within the apartment, minor air currents 
which may themselves contravene the desired 
conditions and produce what we may term 
local draughts. 

The ideal current of moving air would be one 
symmetrical in its sectional area with one super- 
ficies of the apartment, and passing gently and 
equably through the cubical space, until it 
quits the room at the opposite superficies ; and, 
although such an ideal is unattainable, we 
should endeavour to reach as close an approxi- 
mation thereto as possible. 

In our next chapter we shall proceed to con- 
sider the precautions to be observed in order to 
avoid draught. 


SURVEYORSHIPS. 


CARLISLE.—At a meeting of the Council of the 
City of Carlisle, held on the 13th inst., it was re- 
solved to increase the salary of Mr. W. Howard- 
Smith, Assoc.-M.Inst. C.E., the City Surveyor, 
from 350/. to 450/. perannum. Mr. Howard-Smith 
has held this appointment since October, 1889. 

CANTERBURY.—At the last meeting of the Can 
terbury Town Council, the Road and Survey Com- 
mittee minutes of December 19 were read. The 
Committee recommended that the Surveyor’s salary 
be increased to 300/. a year. This was agreed to 
by the Council. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED PuBLIC HALL FOR NEWCASTLE. —A 
meeting of the Newcastle Town Hall Sites Com- 
mittee was held on the 6th inst. to consider certain 
proposals made by Mr. Farquhar M. Laing, a mer- 
chant of Newcastle, with respect to a new Town 
Hall for the city. Mr. Laing’s plan, which, he 
claims, would effect a saving to the city of some 
200,0007., is to lease for a term of sixty years the 
New Market, which is bounded by Grainger-street 
and Clayton-street on the east and west, and 
Nelson-street and Nun-street on the north and 
south, to take down the interior buildings, and to 
erect on the site a City Hall, 200 ft. by 100 ft., 
in the French Renaissance style, with sitting 
accommodation for six thousand people at concerts 
and similar gatherirgs, and which for political or 
other public gatherings could afford space for some 
ten thousand people. The shops in the four 
surrounding streets named would be left untouched, 
but the whole of the interior portion of the markets 
would be devoted to the new building. The plans, 
which have been prepared by Mr. R. J. Leeson, of 
the firm of Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle, 
show surrounding the halla row of shops on the 
ground floor, and on the first floor retiring, refresh- 
ment, and dressing-rooms, lavatories, and other 
conveniences. The floor above would be devoted to 
a suite of art galleries, 700 ft. in length, lighted 
from the roof, and arranged in sections, to enable 
them to be used for either large or small 


exhibitions. The space between the building 
and the surrounding premises it is proposed 
to cover with an_ arcade, ft. wide. 


The hall will be provided with a dozen entrances, 
averaging 12 ft. wide ; and the greater part of the 
audience would be accommodated on the ground 
floor. Mr. Laing offers, during the term of his 
tenancy, to pay the Corporation practically the 
same rental that they are now receiving from the 
markets ; and at the end of the sixty years to hand 
over to them the hall, as well as the other property 
attached to it. It is further suggested that the 
present Town Hall could, for an expenditure of 
some 30,000/., be converted into a fine block of 
municipal cffices. The plans relating to the pro- 
posals were exhibited in the committee-room. 
After some conversation it was resolved that Mr. 
Laing be requested to make a formal application 
with respect to his proposals in accordance with 
some suggestions made by the Committee. 

New BoarpD ScHOOLS, GUILDFORD. — Messrs. 
Morgan, Isted, & Morgan, contractors, of 
Southampton, have, we understand, secured a con- 
tract under the Guildford School Board for the 
erection of new schools in that town. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. G. Lower, of Guildford. 

VOLUNTEER QUARTERS, LEEDS.— On the 38rd inst. 
the new quarters for the non-commissioned officers 
and sappers of the Second W. Y. V. Royal Engineers 
was opened. The building has been designed by 
Mr. William Bakewell, architect, Leeds, and the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Pullan, builder. 

MopEt Dairy SHOP, BALHAM.—There has lately 
been opened, opposite Balham Railway Station, a 
new model dairy shop, being a portion of a scheme 
to form an improved dairy farm for Mr. Curtis, of 
West and Manor Park farms, rear Epsom. At the 
side of the shop is a boldly - carved archway 
giving access to a corridor, lined with various 
coloured glazed bricks, leading to the farm buiid- 
ings in the rear. The building has been erected of 
Leicestershire pressed red bricks with Portland 
stone dressings and marble finish round shop front. 
The floor is of marble slabs, whilst the walls have 
been fitted up with specially designed tiles, forming 
dado, frieze, and panels. In the centre of the two 
vacant walls is placed a large picture, one represent- 
ing the farm near Epsom, and the other the park 
lands adjoining, each signed by the lady artist who 
did the work, and the whole has been executed by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth. The fittings 
are of substantial construction, of polished walnut 
with bevelled silvered glass panels and marble 
slabs. The ceiling and cornice are also of panelled 
walnut, with an improved Doulton-ware Wenham 
ventilating light in the centre. The upper panels 
of shop front are filled with stained glass. Adjoin- 
ing the farm buildings a heated conservatory has 
been erected for the express purpose of furnishing 
the shop with palms, ferns, &c., for decorative 

urposes. The whole has been carried out by Mr. 

. Johnson, builder, of Wandsworth Common, 
from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Nixon Horsfield, architect, Kingston-upon 
Thames. 
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NEw BoarD ScHOOLS, BROMLEY, KENT.—The 
new schools in Raglan-road have been commenced. 
All tbree departments are on the ground floor, the 
schools for boys and girls occupying the front of the 
site, and are exactly alike, each containing a large 
room for 150 children, divisible into class-rooms of 
forty, fifty, and sixty respectively, with two sepa- 
rate class-rooms, one for forty, the other for sixty 
children. The girls’ department has in addition a 
cookery class-room. The infants’ school in the rear 
accommodates 150, with a babies’ room for fifty. 
All the departments have conveniently-arranged 
corridors, lavatories, cloak-rooms, &c., with spacious 
playgrounds, in one of which there is a house for 
the school-keeper. The works are being carried out 
by Mr. Grubb, builder, of Bromley, Kent, at a cost 
of over 7,000/., from bills of quantities prepared 
by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. The design was selected 
in competition, and is being carried out by its 
author, Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.1. B.A. 

MEMORIAL AT Knotty ASH CHURCH.—The parish 
church of St. John the Evangelist, at Knotty Ash, 
Lancashire, bas just received two additions in the 
shape of memorial gifts. The first is an organ- 
screen of carved English oak, dividing the western 
side of the instrument from the eastern end of the 
north aisle. ‘The other gift takes the form of oak 
panelling in the eastern end of the south aisle. In 
recessed panels, on the north and south, are sculp- 
tured representations of the four doctors of the 
ancient Church—Ss. Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Gregory. ‘The additions are the work of Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. They have been carried 

out from the designs and under the personal super- 
vision of Messrs. Aldridge & Deacon, of Liverpool. 

TruRO PuBLic BatHs.—The Truro Public Baths, 
situated near the Cathedral, have just been opened 
to the public by the Mayor, Mr. A. Laverton. The 
swimming-bath is 48 ft. by 27 ft. The private 
baths occupy separate rooms, and are of solid por- 
celain, fitted with Busby’s patent valves. A 12 
horse-power vertical boiler supplies the hot water 
to the baths, and there is sufficient reserve power 
for future extension. The masonry work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Clemens, of Truro ; tbe iron- 
work, fitting, and engineering by T. Bradford & 


repaired. The architect was Mr. J. O. Scott, and 
Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, has carried out the 
work, under the direction of a Restoration Com- 
mittee. 

NEW BoarD ScHooLs, NEWCASTLE.—The new 
Board Schools at Todd’s Nook, Newcastle, were 
formally opened on the 5th inst. by the Mayor, Mr. 
Joseph Baxter Ellis. The schools have been erected 
in accordance with designs prepared by Messrs. 
Dunn, Hansom, & Dunn, of Newcastle, and have 
been built by Messrs. T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead, at 
a cost of about 11,000/. Toe buildings afford 
accommodation for 1,200 children. The ground 
floor comprises the infant school, in which there 
are five class-rooms, separated by glass screens; 
teachers’-rooms, committee-rooms, lavatories, and 
covered-in playgrounds. The upper floor is reached 
by means of two staircases, which are formed of 
oak treads, with the ends built into the walls. On 
this floor are ten class-rooms and a school-room, 
measuring 84ft. by 34 ft. The east wing of the 
building forms the boys’ and the west the girls’ 
school, and there is a separate entrance to each 
from the respective playgrounds. These play- 
grounds are laid in cement. The flooring is through- 
out of wood blocks. Glazed brick dados run round 
the entire building. The heating and ventilating 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Henry Walker 
& Son. The schools are built of stone from Kenton 
Quarry, and the windows are Millar’s patent rever- 
sible frames. Mr. Wm. Walker acted as clerk of 
the works. 

NEW BIRMINGHAM MEAT AND PIG MARKETs.—At 
a meeting on the 12th inst. the Market and Fairs 
Committee made arrangements for the completion 
of the purchase of land in Bradford-street, Bir- 
mingham, for the construction of a new central 
dead meat market and public slaughter-house. It 
will be some time before the matter is sufficiently 
advanced to allow of plans for the market being 
drawn out. In the meantime, however, the Com- 
mittee instructed the Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. 8. 
Till, to prepare plans for the construction of the 
new pig market in Montugue-street, the work to 
be proceeded with as soon as possible. 

‘* NEW BoarD SCHOOLS, READING.”’— Referring 


farm be brought into use. The committee recom- 
mend that application be made tothe Local Govern- 
ment Board for their sanction to borrow the sum 
of 12,000/., payable within thirty years, for various 
extensions of sewers and for the proposed new 
irrigation works, including .6,500/. for the purchase 
of land, and 1,000/. for subsoil drainage of twenty- 
eight acres. The plans for these works are now 
being prepared in the office of the Borough Sur- 
veyor, and tenders will be invited after the Local 
Government Board inquiry. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD WATERWORKS AND SEWER- 
AGE.—In the early part of last year the Sanitary 
Authority of Leighton Buzzard advertised an open 
competition in respect of the water supply and 
sewerage of the town, and several engineers sub- 
mitted schemes. After considerable discussion and 
many meetings of the Parochial Committee, two 
schemes were retained respectively under the mottoes, 
‘*Gravitation”’? and ‘‘Forward.” The majority 
were in favour of ‘‘ Forward” scheme, but it was 
ultimately decided to place them both before a 
sanitary expert for his decision, and Mr. Isaac 
Shone was called in to adjudicate upon their 
respective merits. His report has_ been 
given in favour of the schemes submitted under 
motto ‘‘Forward,” the author being Mr. H. 
Bertram Nichols, Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., of Birming- 
ham ; and at a Parochial Committee meeting Mr. 
Nichols’ schemes for both water-supply and 
sewerage were recommended for adoption by the 
Sanitary Authority. The town of Leighton Buzzard, 
having a population of 7,000, is about to be cunsti- 
tuted a Local Board District, the Beds County 
Council having already agreed to the application 
made to them, and when the necessary formalities 
are gone through and the Urban Autherity is duly 
formed, it is expected the works will be imme- 
diately proceeded with. 

STocKPporT SEWAGE Works.—The Manchester 
Examiner of the 8th inst. states that at the monthly 
meeting of the Council for the county borough of 
Stockport a report was submitted of visits paid by 
a deputation to sewage works in different parts of 
the country with a view to obtaining information 
which might be useful in carrying out works about 


Co., Manchester and London ; and the architect is| to the account of the Redlands Schools, Reading, |to be constructed at Stockport. Mr. Alderman 


Mr. 8. Trevail, of Truro. 

New Board ScHooLs, CaRDIFr.— The new 
schools, built by the Cardiff School Board in Moor- 
land-road, were opened on Tuesday last by Alder- 
man Sanders. ‘The schools consist of two separate 
buildings, and the style of architecture adopted is 
Gothic, freely treated. There are ventilating 
turrets on both the buildings. The materials used 
dn the construction are local stone and brick. The 
elevations are carried u 
with freestone and Ebbw Vale buff brick dressings. 
Three large playgrounds are situated at the back of 
the main buildings. The schools are arranged on 
the central hall system, each standard having a 
separate class-room, whilst the central hall is only 
used for assembling and drill. The warming is 
effected by slow-combustion opea fireplaces. The 
internal woodwork is of pitch pine, stained and 
varnished. All the rooms and corridors have a dado 
of narrow match-boarding, 4 ft. high. The schools 
will accommodate 380 boys, 380 girls, and 480 
infants. The whole of the work has been carried 
out by Mr. C. C. Dunn, Cardiff ; and Mr. Evans has 
acted as clerk of the works. Messrs. W. G. 
Habershon & Fawckner, of Cardiff, were the archi- 
tects, 

NEW UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BUILDINGS, DUNDEE. 
—The Dundee United Presbyterian Presbytery have 
just converted their previous existing house into a 
hall, 40 ft. by 30 ft. inside. The old building has 
been entirely gutted out, and a new open roof, 
floors, windows, and stone-built purch, with double 
exit doors, have been substituted. The interior 
walls are timber-lined tothe height of 4 ft.; the 
walls and open roof, with the main framed couples 
shown inside, are plastered. The hall is heated by 
stoves. A small vestry and class-room adjoin the 

main building. The alterations and additions have 
been made from plans by Mr. Campbell Douglas, 
Glasgow, under the personal supervision of Mr. R. 
Hunter, Dundee, at a cost of 500/. The contractor 
was Mr. Andrew Brebner. 

St. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, LICHFIELD.—The restora- 
tion of this church has been completed, and the re- 
opening was celebrated by aspecial service onthe 8th 
inst. In the chancel the three lancet windows overthe 
altar have given place to a reproduction of the old 
Perpendicular window which was destroyed forty- 
five years ago. At present the window is filled 
with plain glass. The jambs of the window ino the 
south wall of the sanctuary have been brought down 
to form sedilia. Just beyond the window a credence 

niche has been made in thewall. The other windows 
have been left as they were, although, when the 

laster was stripped off the walls, the lines of 

ormer windows of the Perpendicular period were 
discovered. One of these former windows, built up 
when the vestry and organ loft were erected, has 
been opened out to allow the organ to face into the 
chancel. The former vaulted plaster ceiling has 
been replaced by an oak roof in the Decorated style. 

A recumbent effigy, 

William de Walton 

Edward IIT.’s time, 


supposed to be that of a 
» & citizen of Lichfield, and of 
me, was discovered in its position in 
the north wali, and has been restored. With 
regard to the tower, the walls and spire have been 


in our last issue |p. 36, ante], we are asked to 
mention that the pitch-pine block floors there 
mentioned were laid throughout by the Westminster 
ny Flooring Company, with their patent disc 
eys. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. — Donations to the 


in blue Pennant stone, | amount of 600/. have been made to this Institute 


duriog the past year by the hon. officers and mem- 
bers of the Council, and a considerable portion of 
this amount has been devoted to rearranging and 
improving its Museum of Sanitary Appliances, and 
to the preparation and printing of a catalogue. 
The Museuin being open free to the public, want 
of funds has hitherto prevented the Council from 
undertaking this work, though they long felt. it to 
be much needed, in order to make the teaching of 
the Museum fully available to the public. 

AN ASSERTED NEW DISCOVERY IN STEAM 
GENERATION.—In a paper read on the 7th inst., 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 
(Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., in 
the chair), Mr. Reginald Bolton drew attention to 
some experiments which, he thought, demonstrated 
the action of the formation of steam bubbles in 
boilers. His conclusion is that the bubbles gene- 
rated alternately expand and then partly contract 
before leaving the heated plate, and that the 
hitherto unexplained loss in transmitted heat is thus 
accounted for. He described a simple addition to 
boilers which has the effect of sweeping off the 
bubbles sideways as soon as formed, whereby a 
great gain can be obtained. One remarkable 
feature of the alleged discovery is that the known 
superior efficiency of the boilers of locomotives is 
thereby explained, as the vibration to which they 
are subjected releases the bubbles as soon as first 
formed.. The subject is one of extreme interest to 
the whole engineering and scientific world, as 
marking a possible great advance in the economy of 
fuel in boilers. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE-DISPOSAL, NEW GROOM- 
BRIDGE, SUSSEX.—Major-General Carey, one of the 
Engineering Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at New Groombridge on the 
dist ult. into the subject-matter of an application 
by the East Grinstead Rural Sanitary Authority 
for sanction to borrow 2,500/. for works of sewerage 
and sewage-disposal for New Groombridge. Mr. 
Urban Smith, C.E., of Westminster, the Engineer 
to the Authority, explained the scheme, to which 
there was no opposition. It is proposed to dispose 
of the sewage by its application to land upon the 
principle of broad irrigation. 

CANTERBURY SEWAGE FaRM.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Canterbury Town Council, the ‘l'own 
Clerk read the report of acommittee on the esti- 
mates and details of the proposed work at the 
sewage-farm, and on the amount to be raised by 
loan for these and other works. The committee 
having considered the estimates prepared by the 
Surveyor (Mr. Frank Baker), recommend that 
for the present only twenty-eight acres of the land 
to be purchased for the extension of the sewage- 





Turner said the Rural Sanitary Authority of the 
Stockport Union found the best sewage works at 
Hendon, where the system of the International 
Water and Sewage Purification Company is carried 
out, and lime is not used for precipitation. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT WORCESTER.—On the 10th 
inst., the Worcester Town Clerk received the fol- 
lowing communication from the Assistant-Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, as the result of 
the recent protracted inquiry into the scheme of 
sewage disposal proposed by the Corporation, to 
carry out which they asked for sanction to borrow 
50,0002. :—‘*The Board do not consider that the 
scheme proposed by the Town Counci! is such 
a scheme as would satisfy the requirements 
of Section 108 of the Worcester Extension 
Act, 1885, that the sewage of the city should 
be disposed of ‘in such a manner as to prevent any 
offence being committed against the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Act, 1876, by the discharge of such sewage into 
the River Severn,’ and the Board will accordingly 
proceed to issue an order under the Loca] Act of 
1885, limiting the time for the carrying out by the 
Corporation of a satisfactory scheme for the dis- 
posal of the said sewage.” This (says the Bvr- 
mingham Gazette) will compel the Water Sewerage 
Committee to reconsider the whole question, which 
has been debated in the city and the Council for 
several years past. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The church at Ham (Somme), a monu- 

ment in Romanesque style, has been injured by a 

fire caused by an incendiary. A good deal of 

damage has been done, including the destruction 

of several stained glass windows.——M M. Falguiere, 

Etienne Leroux, Mathurin-Moreau, and Turcan, 

have been elected on the jury to decide the compe- 

tition for a monument to General Lariboisiére.—— 

There is to be installed in the roadstead at Pauillac 
a buoy with a telephonic communication by means 
of which passengers, before embarking, can be put 
into communication with Pauillac and Bordeaux. 
M. Eugene d’Argence, pupil of MM. Giraud and 
Basson, has been appointed painter to the Ministry of 
Marine.——The sculptor Aimé Millet, author of 
the ‘‘ Vercingetorix” and the “Apollo” of the 
ThéAtre de l’Opéra, is reported to be dangerously 
ill.*——-M. Edouard Détaille has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Committee of the Salon du Champs- 
Elysées.——There is talk of a competition to be 
opened in Paris shortly for a statue to Beaumar- 
chais : the programme is in preparation by the Ser- 
vice des Beaux-Arts and the Paris Municipality. —— 
A certain number of ladies in French society are 
occupied in working an immense altar-cloth 1n- 
tended for the Church of the Sacré Coeur at 
Montmartre. The design represents Paris and 
Montmartre in the centre of the composition ; the 
arms of Paris are sustained by two chimeras in the 
lower portion of the work, and flanked by two 
blazons recalling that Henri IV. and Jeanne d’Arc 
have both encamped on Montmartre. Above the 
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* His death is announced since the above was written. 
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Abbey of Montmartre is represented by its two 
successive escutcheons. The whole is surmounted 
by the armorial bearings of the two archbdishops 
who took the initiative in founding the Church of 
the Sacré Coour.——M. Gustave Crank, the sculptor, 
has been commissioned to execute for the new 
Mairie of the Eighteenth Arrondissement two 
groups in stone to go over the porch, repre- 


senting ‘‘La Justice soutenant le droit ” 
and ‘‘L’Assistance Publique.” —— The death 
of two sculptors is announced, the  well- 
known Eugéne Delaplanche, and M. Charles 
Gauthier. The latter was author of the fine 


restoration of the Pavillon des Drapiers at the 
Musée Carnavalet. ——The new Bourse du Travail at 
Lyons, metamorphosed out of the old ThéAtre des 
Variétés, has just been opened.——Millet’s 
Angelus, repurchased in America for M. Chauchard, 
has safely arrived in France again.——The jury of 
the competition opened at Dax for the construction 
of a hot-bath establishment, has just given its 
verdict. The first premium has been awarded to 
M. Paul Esquié of Paris; the second to M. Ricard 
of Dax and M. Tisnes of Biarritz; the third to M. 
Lacombe of Bordeaux. Three other designs have 
been honourably meutioned.——In the competi- 
tion recently opened at Mélun for a building for 
the town archives, the jury have given the first 
premium to M. Léon Majoux, of Paris; the second 
to M. Prosper Bulot of Mélun; the third to M. 
Léon Daubourg of Paris.——One of the oldest 
official architects of Paris, M. Huillard, the director 
of the section concerned with the keeping of 
buildings in repair, has been allowed at his own 
request to exercise his right of retiring. He is 
replaced at the Préfecture of the Seine by M. 
Suffit. 

SWEDEN.—The designs of Herr Anderberg for 
the new opera-house in Stockholm, accepted in the 
main, are now under the final consideration of the 
authorities. ——The new building for the Swedish 
State archives has been completed. The materials 
used are red and brown bricks, sandstone, and 
granite, the style being Romanesque. All the 
exterior doors are of massive oak, with iron orna- 
mentation. In the vestibule are two tablets 
bearing Latin inscriptions, stating that the State 
archives were formed in the reign of Gustavus IL., 
when the famous Axel Oxenstierna was Chancellor, 
and that the new building was erected in the reign 
of Oscar II., together with the escutcheons of the 
old kingdoms of Svea and Giita. The chambers con- 
taining the State papers are built of cement and iron, 
with heavy iron doors. The building is heated by 
hot water, and there is no artificial light in it of any 
kind, for reasons of safety. ‘I'he foundation-stone 
was laid in 1885; the cost has been 35,000/. The 
architect is Herr A. F. Nystriéim, a State architect. 
——The Corporation of the city of Stockholm has, 
on the recommendation of a specially-appointed 
Committee, adopted some stringent alterations of its 
building regulations. ‘The most important are 
that in future no one must undertake the building 
of a house unless holding a certificate of com- 
petency from recognised technical colleges or 
architects, and that no building must be coated 
with stucco or plaster of Paris till within a year of its 
completion. ‘lhe Committee has also under con- 
sideration a law respecting the construction and 
inspection of scaffoldings.——The trade in building 
material with South America is rapidly developing. 
A consignment of 2,500 doors has just been forwarded 
to these parts vid Hull. Swedish wall-paper, 
too, is beginning to find a market abroad, the 
Norrképing factory having lately sold a good deal. 
A third industry, that of stained and painted glass 
for decorative purposes, has been successfully 
started by Messrs. Neumann & Vogel.——In the 
town of Sundswall, destroyed by fire last year, 
some prominent new structures have been decided 
upon, including a city church, to cost 21,090/., and 
a bank to cost 7,000/. ; whilst in Helsingborg is 
being erected the largest industrial factory in 
Sweden, the frontage being 350 ft., and the depth 
74 ft., with three storeys. The movement on foot 
in Sweden and Finland for reducing the output of 
wood goods this year is finding much support. The 
output will in all probability be reduced by about 
200,000 standards. The well-known Hammer 
collection of artistic works has been removed to 
Cologne. It is valued at 15,000/. The port of 
Malmi is to be enlarged at a cost of 20,000/. 

Norway.—The designs for the new historical 
museum, to be built in Christiania, are now being 
exhibited in that city. There are seventeen in all. 
The awards of the jury are adversely criticised : 
for instance, the leading Norwegian organ, the 
Morgenblad, is of opinion that the design awarded 
second prize is far preferable to that adopted ; 
whilst ‘‘ An Architect,” writing in the same journal, 
complains that the programme laid down for the 
competition has been almost ignored by the jury 
in their decisions, and that two designs allowed 
to compete were exact copies, on a smaller scale, 
one of the Kunst and Gewerbemuseum in Berlin and 
the other of the Natural History Museum in 
Hamburg.——The Norwegian Engineer and Archi- 
tect Association, the representative one in the 
country, has decided on appointing a committee of 
three members to watch tbe Association’s interests 
in Official technical competitions.——The town of 
Hammerfest, in Northern Norway, totally burned 
down last summer, is rapidly being rebuilt. Of 
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late the Norwegian architectural stone industry has 
been greatly developed through the introduction of 
improved machinery. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARCHEOLOGY AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. — The 
term which commenced on Wednesday last, the 
14th inst., will be a specially busy one in the 
Section of Archeology, under Professor R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., of the British Museum. Professor 
Poole will deliver a course of five lectures on 
‘‘Greek Coins and Sculpture” on Thursday after- 
noons. He will be assisted by Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, who will deliver five lectures on ‘‘ The 
Principles of Babylonian Archeology ” on Monday 
afternoons, at five, and by Professor Koger Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., who will deliver a free public lecture 
on Thursday, January 22, on ‘‘ Architecture.” 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SocirETy.—The annual 
general meeting of this Society will be held, by 
permission of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 25, Great George-street, Westminster, 
on Wednesday next, the 2lst instant, when the 
Report of the Council will be read, and the election 
of officers and Council for the ensuing year will 
take place.—The Council have arranged to hold, at 
25, Great George-street, Westminster, on March 17th 
to 20th next, an exhibition of rain gauges, evapora- 
tion gauges, percolaticn gauges, and kindred 
instruments, and invite the co-operation of all who 
may be able to help. The Exhibition Committee 
willalso be glad to show any new meteorological 
instruments or apparatus invented, or first con- 
structed, since last March ; as well as photographs 
and drawings possessing meteorological interest. 

THE ENGLISH [RON TRaADE.—There is no material 
change in the English iron market sincs last week, 
but it may be said to have slightly improved. Pig- 
iron has become somewhat firmer, notwithstanding 
that the business doing is of limited description. In 
the Glasgow warrant market there has been an 
upward movement, but, considering the fickleness 
of that market, it is impossible to say how long it 
will last. The tone of the North of England pig- 
iron trade is better, makers holding more firmly 
to their quotations. In Lancashire orders can 
be secured only at lower rates than those 
actually quoted. Only a moderate business 
is passing in the hematite pig-iron trade of the 
north-west. There is but a quiet trade in finished 
iron, but manufacturers are able to keep their works 
fairly going. The reduction of the price of marked 
bars has imparted more strength to the market. 
Tin-plates are very strong, and business keeps fairly 
active. Not much new work is being booked by 
steel-makers. Ship-builders are putting out a fair 
amount of work, and engineers are doing moderately 
well.—/ron. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF RESERVE SOLDIERS.—We have received from 
the secretary of this Association, which has its 
offices at 12, Buckingham-street, Strand, a “‘ memo. 
for employers of labour,” of which the following 
is a portion :—‘‘ The men for whom the above Asso- 
ciation acts are all in the prime of life, and having 
served in the army for periods varying from three 
to twelve years, have become habituated to habits 
of order, discipline, and cleanliness. They are 
usually fairly educated, having, after enlistment, 
attended the garrison schools. Many have gone 
through a course of military engineering, and 
understand lashing spars, building spar-bridges, 
making rafts, and the use of axeand spade. This 
instruction would render them very useful as handy 
men, or for employment in the building trade. 
.... The characters of the men registered are 
thoroughly investigated, and every endeavour is 
used to ascertain the employment for which each 
men is best fitted.” 





NEW ScaFFOLD CHAIN.—The chain for fixing 
scaffold poles here illustrated, and which is patented 
as Montgomerie’s scaffold chain, appears a more 
practical substitute for the usual rope lashings than 
some other contrivances which have from time to 
time been brought before us. It is, as the illustra- 
tion shows, a short piece of chain with a hook which 
can be fixed in whatever link the hook can be 





pulled round to, and then tightened up by turning 
the nut C which works on the screw shank, pushing 
up before it the loosely-fitting piece to which the 
first link of the chain is attached. A spanner can 
be applied to the nut for tightening up the chain. 
The illustration shows it as used for supporting 
ledgers. The end of the screw-shank is slightly 
expanded to prevent the nut passing over it and 
being lost. 

DoMESTIC PLUMBING AND SANITARY WoRK.— 
A lecture, promoted by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, was given in the Atheneum, West 
Hartlepool, on 7th inst., by Mr. W. E. Bland, 
R.P.C., under the presidency of the Mayor (Ald. 
Lauder), on ‘‘ Domestic Plumbing and Sanitary 
Work.” The lecturer pointed out that the principal 
object of the meeting was to stir up the feeling of 
the public, on a subject so important to their 
health and comfort, in view to some action being 
taken to introduce legislative control in the 
carrying out of this important work, and 
in which so many of the leading medical men of the 
day have taken an active interest. He especially 
alluded to Dr. Teale, of Leeds, and Professor Gar- 
nett, of Newcastle, who had kindly lent him their 
diagrams and slides for use on this occasion, and 
which clearly illustrated'the evils arisising from de- 
fective plumbing work. The remedies were explained, 
and it was pointed out that, although a system of 
registration of plumbers had been instituted, and 
was now being acted upon with much success, that. 
was not sufficient to secure good work, hence: 
ths necessity of more stringent measures for: 
the protection of public health and comfort. The 
lecturer advised the trade to educate them- 
selves more perfectly, not only in plumbing, but the 
sanitary drainage work connected with it, so that 
they might obtain-the confidence of the public, who: 
at the present time were employing so-called sanitary 
engineers to supervise their work, and who could not 
possibly have the practical training necessary for 
the purpose. Resolutions were proposed, seconded, 
and carried to the effect that the meeting, learning 
with satisfaction the good work done in the public 
interest by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
desires to give its support to the efforts being made 
by that Company to obtain Parliamentary powers 
for the compulsory registration of plumbers, 
upon whom, to so large an extent, depend the 
health of the community.—The speakers in support 
of the resolutions were Mr. G. Jones (Manager to 
Sir W. Gray & Co., shipbuilders), Mr. J. Clayton 
(architect), the Rev. H. E. Savage, M.A. (Chairman 
of the School Board), Mr. Stobbart, Dr. Morison, 
and Dr. Davis. 

THE NEW Canon OF St. PAUL’s. — It is 
announced that the Rev, G. F. Browne, B.D., 
Disney Professor of Archeology, has been ap- 
pointed a Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the 
room of the Rev. Canon Gregory, who succeeds to 
the Deanery. Mr. Browne will be well known to 
our readers from his archzological researches, 
particularly with regard to inscribed and carved 


stones. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
—— Designs Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premium. to be Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, ae Surveyor, to 
delivered. meee. idelivered, 
*New Markets and Abattoirs.............. Bury Corporation .... 757. 507. and 257, .. | Mar. 31 Enclosing Burial Ground (Masons’ and. 
*New Municipal Buildings, Police Court,&c do. 1502. 1002. and 50I. do. DT Sl. ccccnvesesgennsseneeses | Falmouth Burial Bd. | W. H. Tresidder....../| Jan. 30 
“Proposed Extension of Royal Infirmary, . Work at Old Mugdock Tunnel Waterwrks Glasgow Corp......... a Ss coesodscesese Jan, 31 
eee Board of Mavagement Not stated ........ | No date Sewer Inspection Chambers ........+..- Eton Local Board .... | Official.......ccccccces x 
TPaving Works § cccccccccccccccccccccccecs Farnham Local Board | R. F. Hankins...... es | Feb. 
*Alterations to Lavatories, &c.........++ «+ | St Mary (Newington) | 
CONTRACTS. | WE eteavincnuades . eee cee do, 
*Sorting Office, Brombill, Sheffield........ | Com. of H.M. Wks, &c.'| 0. do. 
a Converting we st" als into Dwelling-- Merthyr and Aberdare | 
Architect, Surveyor PONE, DOT STEES cocccccceccccccces Joint Farm Com..... | Thos. Roderick ...... do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or Engineer. sits 4 - be Street Improvement Works............+.- Brynmawr’ Local Bd. | G. A. Lundie ........ do. 
\delivered. New School and Offices, Heatherlands....) Kinson (Wimborne) | 
aie | out mer res nes Senseo | Lawson & Donkin .... do. 
k- oa ee | Chertsey R.S.A."...... | Bs ctescedsce eee do, 
a — — b ct J.J, Phillips Jan. 20 *100 Ornamental Lamp Columns .......... | Islington Vestry .... | do do. 
Springs. Bearing: Spirals, ke. India Office ... Official PP sceveces ol *Works and Repairs to Sewers. Drains, &c.| Limehouse Bd. of Wks. | do. do. 
2 se Buildings, ‘Erecting Bouv- sila i i ci ce aia ea aia *Postal Sorting Office, North Kensington..| Com. of H.M Wks, &e. do, Feb. 
dary Wall, Roadmaking, &c........... Wallasey Local Board | A. Salmon............ do. — ea inh mtg mee seen “teed Council rg _ 
Work at Guildhall Buildings and Muni- *Widening Timber Jetty at Barking Out. : : 0. 
cipal Offices secenecsooesoce occcccccesce Plymouth Twn Council) G. D. Bellamy........ do. fall Works de ie i 
aan w eyo ; and ‘Cattle IE 061 Ws EGET ccovcccsce do. R oofing and Wrought-iron Work, Chester, L.&4 N W.&G.W.R.Cos. do. Feb. ; 4 
Markets at Roath and Canton ........ ie Official Go *Cast-iron Water-pipes.......scseesecesees Brampton U.R.S.A. .. | J. Reav ....ccccscccece do, 
Formiog. Metalling, Paving, Kerbing, &c. Aa, ‘Ao. “scien i Jan. : 21 ee School Building, Firs Hill .......+.. Sheffield School Board | J. B. Mitchell-Withers; Feb, 
*Jobbing Sewers Work.........0.00+-.00«. Mile End Vestry...... | J. M. Kvight ...... | do. -swommaw doy sy” gl aaeaaae ahaa | Kinntontise senses ccss | QO verecreresvnes Feb. 6 
New Offices, Town Hall, and Public | Sewering the Town .........eseeeeeseeees - _ erefordshire) tt iis —_ * 
} abe ect eeeeeeeeeeee . ° NIOTA .ccee eee e - 
ey meccmneelitannelieesiitot Township © Work at Burntwood Asylum, nr. Lichfield Committee ..... coooe | W. H Cheadile......;:. dco 
eceneeeseniadeonsedsoonsnenal p Commrs, .. | Thos. Drew .......... do. Weel Eieest ent Gael Wen | . 
*Erection of Central Electric Light Station| Barnsley Twn Council | J. H. Taylor.......... Jan. 22 po taille ' is, w 
10-ton Wharf Crane, Penzance............ Trinity House Corp... | Official .............. ae co sas ‘ becnoess: seeesnseeseuseses | cites 4 ?- oe a . W. nen seceee Feb, § 
ey of — Bricks...... 4 , ‘2 esannt | Hornsey Local Board | T. de Courcy Meade .. | Jan. 23 Suseie and Fixing Hydraulic Avpliances| —— oe CIAL we .eeesveveees do. 
or + Avctiemepnneedliognelse ions canal Admiralty opiciat do and Power, Bishoprgate and Liverpool | 
Farmhouse and Buildings, Withivgton,| Trustees of Withing-| = Nate , _ strest Stations. B.C. .......0.sccccceee ie, ceinedpines John Wilson.......... Feb. 13 
eee tom Metates ........ H. Beswick ....... a. *New Municipal Buildings................ | Sheffleld Corporation | G. W. Mountford Feb. 17 
lling-d d Re-building Gard , ate alles Lengthening Pierhead, Port Ellen, Islay! Peter Reid............ | —-—s newecccs No date 
~*~ septate cecnremeneed "| Portsmouth U.S.A Official J 96 Pulling-down Old and Erecting New Pre-| 
Row of Houses, Lancaster Park Estate| ee renee enn eeD = mises,iStoke’s Croft Bristol ...... o| «= ev eeceee TE, 2, SOROS. ccnccese os do 
High Harrogate ER RP oa | +a d Waterworks, Weaverham and Acton ....| Northwich U.R.S.A... | Official...........0.. - do. 
*Re-building Covered Watercourseand Re-- oo ° ee Se re O- Four Houres and Shops, Armley, Leeds... sss eae |C. F. Wilkinson ...... do. 
layine Portion of Main Sewer, &. ... | Harrogate Corp....... Samuel Stead ........ do. _Two Semi-detached Houses, Farsley, Leeds, = ww ee aee css aE do 
a: “A0 00 ts * see eeeeeeeeeeees hae U.R.8 A...cc00 John Goulden ........ Jan. 27 aa — = a — 
ranite Sette (10, NB). ..eeeeeee-eeee+| Birmingham Corp.....  < | eeu do. 
Wesleyan Schools, Class-rooms, &c, Dews- 7 PUBLIC AP POIN TMEN TS. 
r bury-road, Leeda eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee!  =£©£©£@0_—e eeeee Geo. F, Danby eeese eee do. 
Steel work. ~~ 90 ft. sMans.... ...c.00. India Office .......0+. Dt: sikeudeteuseee do Applica- 
*Weights and Measures ffice. Newington) LondonCountyCouncil do. do i 
*Public Conveniences at Victoria-nark.... do. do. Jan. 28 Pekan of Aggeininen. ny wham Aeeertiaet. aay — 
*Works between Maidenhead and Kenning-' 
BR cc ccccneccespocesesocooses 1S. DW RiGerccocces — do, do 
Three Shops and Offices, Corn Market, *Inspector of Water Fittings.............. | Tottenham Local Bd. 27, 2s. weekly...... Jan. 31 
Halifax ....... envesocecnceseeenesee | pete eeee Jas. Farrar .......... do. *Engineer Students and Students in Naval) 
Twelve Through Houses, Sowerby Bridge = ....sece S. Wilkinson ........ do. PD .nncne6000600000e0e000sees | Civil Service Com..... Not stated ........ Mar. 16 
*W orks and Materials (one year).......... Chelsea Vestry........ T. W. E. Higgens Jan. 29 Assistant Engineer, Ishapore ............ | India Office .......... 300-400 rupees month | No date 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv, and vi, Public Appointments, p. xvi. and xvii. 
Tar Hard Woop TRADE IN 1890.—Messrs. C. | it is stated that ‘‘ prices have fallen away consider- | drainage, it was deemed to be defective. A com- 


Leary & Co., in their annual circular on ship-build- 
ing, furniture, and other hard woods, say :—‘‘ The 
year 1890 should have been a satisfactory one to 
those engaged in the hard wood trade of London, 
and the present situation may be considered to be 
asound one. ‘The late financial stringency has re- 
stricted business, but we look for this to right itself 
in due time. There has been a shrinkage in the 
price of teak, but most of our other staples have 
maintained a fairly steady and reliable standard of 
value. Complaints are still common of the want of 
facilities at the docks, and most people would 
gladly welcome the adoption here of a system, such 
as that of Liverpool, under which the docks should 
be worked in the interests of the commerce of the 
port ; the want of a special rate for goods sold ‘ ex 
quay’ is one of the pressing needs of London. The 
general outlook for 1891 is favourable.” Then, 
proceeding to give some statistics, they say :— 
‘*The imports of East India teak, excluding about 
1,500 loads not yet taken to account, are 18 per 
cent. less, whilst the deliveries are 7 per cent. more, 
than those of 1889, the stock showing a reduction 
of 13 per cent. ‘The tonnage afloat is 18,826 tons, 
and that chartered but yet to load 25,302 tons, as 
compared with 32,678 tons and 24,119 tons, re- 
spectively, at the close or 1889. The year has 
been marked by the largest total import to Europe 
yet recorded and by a large consumption, London 
well maintaining its position as a centre for busi- 
ness in this wood. Prices for timber have, how- 
ever, been unsatisfactory both to importers and 
merchants, there having been a steady decline 
throughout the year, the present quotations being 
the lowest. The prospective supplies already ar- 
ranged for are sufficient, and as the recent ad- 
vance in prices at the shipping ports, and the high 
rate of exchange now ruling leave no profit to 
shippers at current values, it is to be expected that 
further shipments will be moderate and that prices 
may steadily, ifslowly, recover. The plank statistics 
indicate an increasing consumption and values have 
not shown much fluctuation.” As to mahogany, 
the circular says, ‘‘In face of the steady de- 
cline in consumption of former years, it is satis- 
factory to note the improvement borne out by the 
figures for 1890. The general prospects for maho- 
gany are bright and encouraging.” American walnut 
‘‘ maintains its position as a general favourite. The 
import of the celebrated Quebec wood has almost 
hecome a thing of the past, and we look to the 
United States to replace it. Such supplies as we 
have had of first quality, either in logs or lumber, 
have been readily taken up at figures which should 
have induced shippers to keep us better supplied. 
Lower grades have sold with more difficulty, and 
often at disappointing rates, in consequence of sup- 
plies sent without regard to the requirements of the 
market. The prospect for carefully-regulated ship- 
ments of good class is bighly favourable. Logs are 
worth anything between 2s. 6d. and 4s, 9d. per 
cubic foot (calliper measure), according to quality, 
and lumber from 3s. to 7s. 6d.” As to pitch-pine, 





ably, and during the summer business was very 
difficult, but there has since been some recovery, and 
in particular prime deals are scarce and wanted: 
quotations are 503. to 70s. per load for timber and 
9. to 14/. per P. S. H. for deals.” 

NEW PARTNERSHIP.—Mr. Fred. J. Veall, archi- 
tect, Cardiff, has taken into partnership Mr. John 
Augustus Sant, who is well known locally as hon. 
sec. of the South Wales Art Society. The new 
firm will practice as architects and surveyors under 
the style of ‘* Veall & Sant.” 

Mr. PETER Roprnson is extending his already 
very large premises in Oxford-street, and is now 
erecting new premises at 206-212. This building is 
to be fitted with a passenger-lift, which is to be 
constructed by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co. upon 
their patent hydraulic balance system, similar to 
the one which has been working for some time in 
Mr. Peter Robinson’s other premises. 

EMPLOYERS AND EmMPLOYED.—Messrs. Bingley, 
Son, & Follit, slate and tile merchants, of West- 
minster, entertained their employé’s at dinner on 
Monday evening the 12th inst. Mr. William Follit, 
who presided, said that his hearers were aware 
that the object of their meeting was to mark the 
exodus from an old business home and their advent 
toanewone. In alluding to the cordial relations 
which had always existed between the employers 
and the employed, he stated that the result of an 
inquiry showed that the twenty-seven then present, 
for whom alone accommodation at the table could 
be found, had spent 478 years in the employ of the 
firm. The ten representative slaters and tilers had 
an average service of 214 years, those of the masons’ 
shop of 144 years, and three carmen an average of 
204 years. 

a 


LEGAL. 


DUTIES OF METROPOLITAN VESTRIES 
AS TO DRAINAGE. 


WHITE V. THE VESTRY OF PADDINGTON, 


This case (heard in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
before Mr. Baron Polléck and Mr. Justice Charles 


_mittee was appointed by the Vestry, who made a 
report to the effect that a new sewer should be 
constructed on the principle that the drainage of 
each house should go separately into the new 
sewer. ‘The report was adopted, and ths new 
sewer constructed at an expense of more than 
480/., which the Vestry paid. Mr. White then 
brought his family back to his house ; but another 
cutbreak of diphtheria occurred, and on investiga- 
tion it was found that the drainage into the 
new sewer was still defective, and the family were 
sent away again. The Vestry made another in- 
quiry, and considered that the drainage vf each 
house should be separately conveyed into the new 
sewer, and made an order on the occupiers of each 
of the houses to construct such draius accordingly. 
Then Mr. White disputed his liability to make such 
connecting drain at his own expense, and contended 
that the Vestry should make the connecting drains 
required, or make the old system effective. Hé 
had accordingly applied for a mandamus to the 
Vestry to make the old system of drainage 
effectual. 

Mr. Philbrick, Q.C. (with Mr. Glen), appeared 
for the applicant, contending that the work could 
only be done by the Vestry, and that it could not 
be done by individual occupiers, and relying on 
section 85 of the Act. 

Mr. Poland, Q.C. (with Mr. Peile), appeared for 
the Vestry, relying upon section 73 of the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act, 1885. 

In the result, 

The Court decided that a mandamus must issue to 





the Vestry to put their powers in operation under 
section 85 of the Act of 1885 to render the old 
system of drainage effectual. 





AN IMPORTANT JUDGMENT AFFECTING 
ALL TRADE UNIONISTS. 


At the Plymouth Quarter Sessions on the 9th 
inst., the R-corder, Mr. H. M. Bompas, Q.C., gave 
judgment in the appeal cases of Messrs, Curran, 
Matthews, and Shepheard, trade union secretaries, 
against the magistrates of Plymouth. 

Toe appellants (according to the Z7'imes’ report) 





on Wednesday last) arose out of an outbreak of) 


diphtheria in 1889 ia Westbourne - terrace. 
According to the Jimes report, there are four 
houses in Westbourne-terrace near the corner of 


Orsett-place.—Nos. 142 (the corner house), 144, | 


146, and 148,—and Mr. White o:cupied No. 144. 
These four houses were drained on what is called 
the ‘‘ combined system ” of drainage, the drains of 
No. 144 going under No, 142 into a sewer in 
Orsett-place. This 
houses were erected 
sanction of the 


in 1851, and with the 
Vestry. In July, 1889, there 


/ men. 


were convicted in November last by the magistrates 
of intimidation, and each fined 20/., with the alter- 
native of six weeks’ imprisonment. The alleged 
intimidation consisted of threats by the appellants 
to ruin the business of Mr. Treleaven, coai mer- 
chant, if he did not cease to employ non-union 
They also called off their men from hisships, 


and prevented them from being unloaded for some 


was constructed when the 


was an outbreak of diphtheria in Mr. White’s 


house, No. 144, in consequence of 
the family removed, under medical advice. 


which | 
An | 
inquiry having been made by the Vestry into the | 


considerable time. The hearing of the appeal occu- 
pied the Recorder two days. Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Thorne were for the appellants, and Mr, Poland, 
Q.C., and Mr. Duke forthe respondent. | 

In giving his decision the Recorder reviewed the 
case at considerable length, and said that he had 
come to the conclusion that the conviction must be 
affirmed. In his opinion the offence was a serious 
one, whether considered from the point of view of 














Jan. 17, 1891. | 


THE BUILDER. 


Or 
~J 
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the public or of the prosecutor. It was an offence 
somewhat difficult to prove and not unlikely to be 
repeated if met by an inadequate punishment. 
Moreover, a fine, which could be paid by 
the unions, would have a small deterrent effect, 
and, therefore, but for one consideration, con- 
siderate imprisonment, and not a fine, would 
have been the just punishment to award; but 
he believed that the defendants were not aware that 
they were acting illegally, and, therefore, he con- 
curred with the view of the magistrates. He desired 
to say, however, that, now that the law had been 
clearly laid down, if any future cases came before 
them in which he had to pass sentence he should 
probably treat them in a very different way. 

It was intimated, on behalf of the appellants, 
that the fines would be immediately paid, and there 
would be no further appeal. 





BELLAGIO ARBITRATION, 
BAYLIS v% BURR. 


THIS arbitration, which resulted from the erection 
of the bungalows on this well-advertised estate, was 
referred to Mr. Edward Boyle, barrister, of King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, E.C., and Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, of 26, Budge-row, Cannon-street, with Mr. 
William Willis, Q.C., named as umpire. 

The matter was very carefully gone into during 
several days. and witnesses attended on both sides. 
The plaintiff's solicitors were Messrs. Thorowgood, 
Tabor, & Hardcastle, and Mr. Buckin appeared for 
Mr. Stephen on behalf of the defendant. 

The arbitrators decided that on the whole matter 
there was a sum of 125/. due to the plaintiff, and ail 
costs, including the costs of the award, were to be 
paid by the defendant.—Communicated, 


en 


MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Presentation 
of Prizes, and Presidential Address to Students. 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Professor J. Wrightson on 
‘*The Basis of the Cost of Wheat-growing.” 8 p.m. 

University College (Archeology). — Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen on ‘‘ Babylonian Archeology and Art.” I. 5 
p.m. (Free.) 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 20. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion on Mr. 
W. H. Allen’s paper on ‘‘ Auxiliary Engines in connexion 
with the modern Marine-Engine.” 8 p.m. 

Manchester Architectural Association.—Mr. R. Elsey 
Smith on ‘‘ Some Typical Greek Buildings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. John Scott 
on ** Decoration.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Broad-street Goods Station of the London and North- 
Western Railway, Eldon-street entrance. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Messrs. A. G. Green, C. F. Cross, and 
KE. J. Bevan on ‘‘ Photography in Aniline Colours.” 
8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — Mr. R. 
Capper on ‘‘ The Engineer and his Workmen.” 7 p.m. 

South Kensington Museum (Lecture Theatre).—Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett on ‘‘ The Rise of the Renaissance in 
England.” III. 3 45 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. C. Lynam 
on “The Font of Lapley Church, Stafford.” (2) Dr. 
Russell Forbes on ‘‘ Discovery of Etruscan Temples at 
Faleria.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 


Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. E. J. Wather- 
ston on ‘‘ Hall-Marking of Silver Plate, with Special 
Reference to India.” 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Major-General 
C. E. Webber on ‘‘The Distribution of Electricity with 
especial reference to the Chelsea System.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquarics.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—Messrs. T. Stirling Lee, 
T. W. Pomeroy, and W. S. Frith, on ‘‘ Wood and Stone 
Carving.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
sella F.R.S., on ‘*Some Applications of Photography.” 
Ip.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 


Royal Institution.—Mr. W. Martin Conway, M.A., 
¥.S.A., on ‘‘ Pre-Greek Schools of Art.” I. 38 p.m. 


I a oe ee 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


_ 1,346.—VENTILATION : W. 7. Sugg.—According to this 
invention, a chamber of Jarger diameter than the ven- 
tilating shaft is fitted at the top of it. The current is 
governed by disc valves or flap valves. The top of the 
chamber is closed with a perforated plate, the holes 
being left with a burr, and the burrs being placed up- 
wards. A little above this is placed a solid cone of 
larger diameter than the chamber. The cone prevents 
the currents of air striking downwards into the chamber, 
and the straight base causes the currents to pass directly 
across the top of the plate. A vacuum is thus created, 
and an upward current caused in the ventilating-shaft, 
the valves lifting for that purpose, 

2,331.—DRAUGHT-EXCLUDERS: 7'. W. Pepin.—Brackets 
and ends are provided by this inventor for the purpose 
of regulating the position of a draught-excluder fixed 
at or upon the bottom rail of a door to prevent the ex- 
cluder from becoming jammed or interfering with the 
free action of the door. 

7,342.—VENTILATORS : W. Coxw.—By this invention, a 
metal box is inserted inthe outside wall. This boxis 





fitted with a division plate, which divides it into two 
chambers, each provided with flanges or edges which 
project beyond the box. Oneis an outlet and the other 
an inlet, and the inlet is finished with a curved lip to 
direct the current. The admission of air is controlled 
by aslide in the ordinary way. 

11,949.—SLIDING WINDOW-SASHES: R. Brealey.—The 
sash, which is the subject of this patent, is held auto- 
matically in frame, the device being principally adapt- 
able for railway-carriage windows. It consists of a 
lever controlled by a catch, which travels along a 
rack, and allows a toothed wheel to be adjusted in any 
position. 

12,591.—COUPLINGS: J. J. Ricketts and another.— 
According to the specification, a connecting elbow of 
flexible material, suitably shaped, is made to connect 
pipes to water-closet basins, waste-sinks, &c. 

3,120.—DOMESTIC HEATING: R. H. Radclijfe.—Accord- 
ing to this specification, the hot water circulating- 
cylinder is enclosed in a jacket, cold air being ad- 
mitted from below, and discharged warmed into the 
apartment. 

17,047.—WATER-CLOSET BASINS: J. Barclay.—By this 
invention, aflushing rim or ring is formed with a series 
of holes on the under side to flush out the basin 
thoroughly. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


January 1.—8, J. Kaye, Stops for Doors, Gates, &c.— 
13, J. Sim, Fittings for Casement Windows, Doors, &c. 
—17, F. & E. Collinson, Glazing Roofs, &c.—19, M. 
Syer, Waste-preventing Valve.—34, T. Robinson, Planing 
and Moulding Machines.—64, T. Reed and others, 
Water Taps. 

January 2.—68, F. Vowles, Automatic Window 
Fastener.—70, C. Sharp and J. Firth, Fire Grates.—8?2, 
G. Haskins, Spring for raising Closet Seats, Counter 
Cases, Closing Doors, &c.—104, B. Oelrichs, Bakers’ 
Ovens. 

January 3.—118, F. Pover, Ovens for the Firing of 
Bricks, Tiles, &c.—124, J. Bobart, Open Fireplaces.— 
161, W. Bradley, Door Bolts. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


19,302, J. Brookfield & A. Whitehead, Cramp.—19,654, 
A. Booth, Sawing-machine.—20,384, J. Bayly, Window 
Sashes.—20,409, W. McGie, Preventing Blow-downs in 
Chimneys.—20,475, J. Leather, Ventilating Structures.— 
20,506, J. Buatier, Window Sashes.—20,627, J. Bayly, 
Chimney Caps and Ventilator.—20,830, H. Bayley, Elec- 
tric Ceiling Roses and Wall Connectors.—20,831, W. 
Oakley and C. Spurrier, Electric Ceiling Roses and Wall 
Connectors. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


3,258, E. Marples and E. Lamburn, Combination Tool 
Cabinets.—3,418, J. Dean, Water Closets.—9,422, W. 
Lester, Glazing Bars or Astrogals for Roof Lights and 
Windows.—11,831, W. Lester, Glazing Bars or Astrogals 
for Roof Lights and Windows.—19,687, C. Morrill, Saw 
Sets. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 8s da &s8. d. 
Greenheart, B.G............-ton 615 0 7 5 0 
Es Bile coeenccecescencess load 10 0 0 180 0 
Beoqucte, U.B. .ccccccces footcube 02 8 O 8 0 
BED, GERBER co cccccccccececs load 210 0 46 0 
De ae eetncesecsccsocccssn «8 § G 4 6 0 
Elm -.. seusstteseeesseseeee Bae 8 625-9 
Fir, Dantsic, &c....... nmoewee 8 OD BR © 
Oak ™ timneee_e~e 2.9 6 6 

COMRER cccccetsccccccees sees «6G CG 610 0 

Pine, Canadared ........... oor 210 0 810 0 

- WEP scscsesescscsoe «28 OG 510 O 

Lath, Dantsic......... ..fathom 6 00 60 0 
St. Petersburg ............ umn om? 7 0 0 

Deals, Finland, 2nd&I1st. std.100 710 0 10 0 0 
“ - 4thand3rd .... 70090 765 0 
BD. scccoees sunendeanes ame § 86 8.66 
St. Petersburg, ist yellow .... 910 0 1410 0 

7 2nd ,, an tm 884 

2 white une tee Bes 

BWOGIER .cccccccccecccccccesceen F OO 1810 G 
We cccccoscsecenesss - 8 00 17 00 
Canada, Pine, Ist .......... - 1300 24 0 0 
98 9 BEB coccccsccceeen 9 OG BW @ EG 
mt 99 OFd, GC. ..c.eeee 700 10 0 Q 
— Spruce, Ist ........ - 810 0 1010 0 
os »  Srdand2nd.. 610 0 80 0 
New Brunswick, &c.........4 5610 0 710 0 

Battens, all kinds .......... --- £10 0 1510 0 

Flooring Boards, sq., lin., pre- 
pared, First ................ 010 0 O14 0 
PEE stenc6dcenceeses scoscece «6lUS SG 010 6 
Other qualities .............. 05 6 O07 9 

SI acdsee cetocessse footb 0 0 4 0 0 5 
Honduras, &C. .....cccccccceeen 0 DO 3B O OD af 

Mahogany, Cuba.........esecoee O DO 44 O OD 
St. Domingo, cargo average .. 0 0 44 O 0 6% 
Mexican an ence 8 SG 8 OC 
Tobasco le soccsce 8 OS 6 Oa 
Honduras oe eoososre © SO G&S 8 Oa 

Box, Turkey ......ccccceeee-tOm 400 18 0 Q 

HOGG, TAO cccccccccccccccccecoesse BOO OG WH 6 SG 
enamine bie . 10000 1800 

Satin, St. Domingo..........foob 0 0 9 01 8 
BONGO OO cccccccccacecceseen «6©§ OM 01 6 

Walnut, Italian .............0.2. 9004 O90 7 

METALS. 

IRON—Bar, Welsh, in London tn 6 5 0 615 0 
es ‘ at worksin Wales 515 0 6 5 O 
a. Staffordshire, inLondon.. 6 50 700 

CopPpER—British, cake and ingot 5610 0 57 0 0 
Best selected ....cccccccccece 5810 0 5910 O 
Sheets, strong ............ ae 00 0 
Col, OUND co cccccciscccecese 81 1. G 00 0 

YELLOW METAL..............lb 006 00 6§ 

LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ton 1215 0 00 0 
English, com. brands ........ 13 0 0 00 0 
Sheet, English, 3 lbs. per 
square foot and upwards.... 15 0 0 15 5 0 
EMO ccccccccceepeccccccccscen COW GC FCG 

ZINC—English sheet ........ ton 25 5 0 2610 0 

TREE cccccceccocccsccen COIS O80 6 OB GE 
MENS 0 04. 0400604600004 -- 92 5 O 000 
English Ingots........eseccoce 9410 0 OOD DO 


OILS, &ad 4a &@ 

TAmS0Od cc ccccccccccccccccs CO 2110 0 BL17 
Cocoanut, Cochin ....... da Dea. Se Ss 
os Ceylon ....s....0062 2900 000 

PE ED ca ccesconscocceesceen Se §& 6 @ GE 
Rapeseed, English pale ........ 29 5 0 2910 0 
- WOO cccccccccccseee BS 9S 8 8S 
Cottonseed, refined ............ 18 0 0 00 0 
Tallow and Oleine ............-. 21 00 40 0 0 
Lubricating, U.S. ...... coccccce & DO Q 70 0 
“ refined ....cocccoee 710 0 12 0 O 
TAR—Stockholm..........barrel 1 1 6 1 2 @ 
SUE ch cc cc cccccccsncneese, OF 4 00 0 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. ] 


BIRSAY (Orkney).—For drill-instructor’s cottage, 
Artillery Drill-hall, Birsay, Orkney. Mr. T. 8S. 
Kirkwall :— 

, Seer 
i, DRM, PRs ccccccccccce 


at Volunteer 
Peace, architect, 


£322 0| Sam Futh .............. £297 0 
320 0O| J. Cousu, Kirkwall* ..., 288 10 
* Accepted, 





BRIDGEND (Glamorganshire).—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Bridge Inn 
Hotel,” Bridgend :— 


John Hopkins, Roath, Cardiff (accepted)........ £2,000 0 0 





CHALFONT (Bucks).—For altering and restoring mansion at 
Chalfont, Bucks :— 
N. Lidstone, Finsbury-park (accepted) 


eet eee eee ea ee ee eeeeeeee 





CLECKHEATON.—For building an infectious diseases hospital 
with mortuary buildings, &c., walls, and sewer at Oakenshaw-lane. 
Mr. Win. Longley, architect, 5, Charles-street, Bradford, and Mr. 
G. C. Ross, engineer :— 


Mason’s work, Robinson & Crowther, Cleckheaton ...... £2,309 10 O 
Boundary-walls, roads, and drainage, H. Birkby & Son, 

Sanh chid-sh eh incl sa ehinsiait teed wah ia cee hind ie a aie 1,225 0 0 
Joiner’s work, J. Moulson & Son, Bradford.............. 1,085 0 Q 
Plumber’s work, 8. Phelps and W. A. Byewater, Low 

Dy hhiccideebbavddaidestcsthendidebbabedcicnce ee 74 0 0 
Plasterer’s work, E. & B. Briggs, Low Moor ............ 256 7 1 
Concrete work, O. Lister, Ilkley............cccccccccees 104 11 O 
Slater’s work, A. Hill & Son, Bradford.................. 234 0 0 


Wood-block flooring, W. Isherwood, Cleckheaton 159 3 6 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a pair of houses in Beacons- 
field-avenue, for Mr.G. Harshum. Mr. Charles E. Butcher, archi- 
tect, Victoria-chambers, Colchester :— 


We Sv etccecdasscectses £835 | W. A: Chambers............ L765 
Appleton, Smith, & Co. .... 825] G. Dobson (accepted) ...... 718 
T WE weacccecesenenen 800 | A. Diss (too late)............ 620 





[All of Colchester. | 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a pair of cottages in Roman- 


road, for Mr. 8S. M. Sandle. Mr. Chas. E. Butcher, architect, 
Victoria-chambers, Colchester :— 

Appleton, Smith, & Co. .... £550] A. Diss .......... ccc cccees £500 
i Eee 536 | W. A. Chambers............ 495 
ee SS ere eee ee Pe Be Bicntscdeseosacccees 473 
Be Bes GE cc ccccccsescces 525 | G. Dobson (accepted) ...... 470 


{All of Colchester. | 





EASTLEIGH (Hants).—For the erection of a Conservative Club- 
house, in Desborough-road, Eastleigh, Hants, for the Trustees of the 
Eastleigh Conservative Club. Mr. 8. C. Greenwood, architect, 
14, Portland-street, Southampton :— 

John Crook, Southampton (accepted) £1,288 0 0 





HYTHE (Hants).—For the pulling down and re-erecting house at 
Langdowne, Hythe, near Southampton, for Mr. C. H. Candy. 
Mr. Stansfield C. Greenwvod, architect, 14, Portland-street, South- 
aimpton -— 

W. Franklin, Southampton (accepted) 


£995 0 0 


LEEDS —<Accepted on schedule for alterations and additions to 
the ‘‘Queen Hotel,” Hunslet, for Mr. Wm. Barnfather, Messrs. 
Swale & Mitchell, architects, 98, Albion-street, Leeds :— 


Wim. Brown & Son, Mason and Bricklayer. 

John Braithwaite, Joiner. 

Robert Branton, Plasterer, 

John Fox, Plumber. 

James Season, Slater. 

John Robinson, Painter and Decorator. 
[All of Leeds. } 

Geo. Woolliscroft & Son, Hanley, Tiling. 





LEWES.—For the extension of the vaults and cellars at the Muni- 
cipal Buildings and Corn Exchange, for the Town Council, Mr. A. 
Holt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes :— 


Berry & Bussey ............ Geet Ve Fe BOOTIE 3 cccceccccecs £665 
6 die EE Se aeéncesccooess if aaa 615 
Bs VOcccnceccccescccece 675 | John Floyd, Lewes* ........ 570 





* Accepted. 





LONDON,—For the erection, &c., of Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
City-road, E. Mr. E. Hoole, architect :— 





Ashby & Horner ........ £12,900 | B. E. Nightingale ...... £11,290 
Bey Se ecacecodceeace 12,625 | Holloway Bros..... secece 11.006 
Lawrence & Sons ........ Be E Oo Bee eeseccccdécdcéoce 10,969 
SP « ccesaseded 12,444 | McFarlane.... ....cecss- 10,527 
GP cocesceccossens 11,700 








LONDON.—For ; excavations and foundations of new factory, 
Golden-lane, E.C., for Messrs. I. & R. Morley, 18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Mr. H. J. Treadwell, architect :— 


Ps Sbeseedececese ce £4,477 | Brown, Son, & Blomfield... £4,285 
EE i nn wanneeee Gee t eee OOO cccecccccccece 4,188 
Colle & BOM cccccccccccccs 4,440 | B. E. Nightingale ........ 4,182 
EE Hs cc cdeocdoccees 4,385 








LONDON.—For the painting of the railings and other things at 
Myatt’s Fields, Camberwell, for the London County Council. Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, Architect :— 





Be. BD. -ccceneceee £330 0 O! | Anti-Flamme Fire 
G. W. Stewart...... 200 0 0 Proofing Co....... £98 0 0 
We BmGee. 26. cece 197 9 O Ge, ROE cdicccocces 9210 0 
W. M. Settlefield 172 0 0 Bie BEOU Ga cacceccce 715 0 
Ge, Ben sccccecee 17010 0 J 710 0 
Green & Son........ 147 19 0 Wie BGK cccccces 87 0 O 
** Excelsior ” Co- W. Akers & Co. .... 87 0 0 
operative Builders 14010 0 io BUM stecceccee 58 0 0 
Arthur & Co. ...... 135 0 0 W. & E. Mills ...... 56 0 0 
W. K. Randall...... 128 0 0 W. Luscombe*...... 3910 0 
Cowper & Squires .. 120 0 0 * Accepted, 
Ga? Whe EE K0cecece 118 10 90 





LON DON.—For providing and laying a pipe sewer with manholes, 
gullies, &c., in Peterborough-lane, Fuiham, for the Fulham Vestry. 
Mr. J. P. Norrington, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Walham Green -— 


J. H. Neave padinibeccebnnde ee ee IE cic cccccccecsecse £337 
Tomes & Wimpey .......... 424 | Nowell & Robson .......... 335 
i MEY Se ebeddncaccecec oo EES ee 232 
Ge GEE Sods esntdedavcececcs 357 | Killingback & Co. .......... 320 








_LONDON.—For making-up and paving Victoria-crescent, for the 
Vestry of Fulham, Mr. W, Sykes, New Streets Surveyor :— 





SN dito 5 5s because wane £268 | Nowell & Robson .......... £213 
Tomes & Wimpey .......... See © EE cccacecce ccc Srccesocece 197 
BUMIMGRAGE ccccccccscceoces 215 
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LONDON.—For making-up and paving Bui low-road, for the Vestry 


of Fulham. Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor :— 








Greenham ......sccccceses £1,351 | Nowell & Robson .......- £1,145 
Tomes & Wimpey ........ 2,104 | Bell .. cccccccvccccccsecece 1,097 
Killingback .........+.++- ,190 | 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c , to ‘‘The Raven Inn,” for Hodg- 
son's Kingston Brewery Co., Limited. Mr. W. M. Yetts, architect, 
44, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 








, GREWO cocccccccencccse £1, 345 Faulkner .......scccceses £1,246 
WW. DOMES oc ccccccccccccce 1,313 | B. E. Nightingale ........ 1,233 
OO OT 1,285 W. Larter .cccccccccccccce 1,204 
LONDON.—For the erection of the Church of St. Faith’s. Messrs- 
J. E. K. & J, P. Cutts, architects :— “a 
ie ME csensesecooseeee es £2,933 | Tyrmam .......eeeeeeeeees £2,714 
Woodward & Co.......... 2.780 | B. E. Nightingale ........ 2,710 
Holloway Bros............ 2.723 | A. Porter ...ccccccccccese 2,669 








LONGTON (Staffs).—For erecting new stables and coach-house, for 


Mr. J. Warner. Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, architect, 25, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C. :— 
TOR, BED. cocccsocecceses £499 | P. H. Bennion, Fenton* .... £439 


* Accepted, 





MANCHESTER.—For completing streets, for the Stretford Local 


Board. Mr. Royle, Surveyor, Local Board Uffices, Old Trafford, 
Manchester :— 
Hadfield- Empress- 
street. street. 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester.. £483 11 0 .. £267 1 6 
Matthew Naylor, Manchester ........ *474 46 .. "261 5 O 
George Clarke, Manchester............ 541 6 8 297 10 0 


* Accepted. 





MARDY (South Wales).—For the erection of thirty houses at 
Mardy. Mr. Thomas, architect, Aberdare :— 
John Hopkins, Roath, Cardiff (accepted)........ £6,000 0 0 





MILFORD-ON-SEA (Hants).—For the erection of new house for 


Mr. V. D. Harris, M.D., Hants. Mr. W. Charles Evans, architect, 
25, Lowther Arcade, London :— 
Z((!  pcscnscdaspnenee Pe Cn .oscssesesesesesusds £867 


TT © > ind omen etakneeell 981 





NORTHAM PTON.—For erecting new premises, Abington-street, 








for Mr. W. Rowden. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, architect, 32, Abing- 
ton-street, Northampton :— 
isd SD cesses eneees £1,292 0O| W. Beardsmore.. ...... £1,151 5 
Clayson Bros........... 1,239 10) J. T. Wingrove, North- 
Woodford & Son ...... . 1,224 0 ampton (accepted) 1,133 16 
De, skseesséoeseen —- OO OTT 1,101 0 
SHIPLEY (Yorks)—For erecting a new citadel, &c., for the 
Salvation Army.’ Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, architect, 25, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C. :— 
Wright & Robinson .... £4,370 0| Wm. Ives &Co. ...... £2,810 0O 
PD ecccassabeeose se 3.234 0) Thos Obank & Sons.... 2,717 0 
F. J. Commend .cccoccs 3,174 0| Jas. Deacon............ 2,450 O 
French & Ellwood 3,125 Rhodes Bros, .......... 2,373 0 
Be BENEEEES cpenacee<«oce 2,893 12 








SOUTHAMPTON.—For building new offices and workshops at 
Northam, for Messrs. Summers & Payne. Mr. William Burrough 


Hill, F.8.1., architect, Southampton :— 

H, Stevens & Co........... ae | HE. 3. GTB ccc coccosce £1,338 
a RT a ee 1,385 | J. Crook & Sons*.. ...... 1,313 
J. Bull, Sons, & Co......... 1,357 * Accepted. 








SOUTHAMPTON .—For pulling-dowa and re-erecting the ‘*‘ King's 
Arms,” High-street, Southampton, for Mr. R. Moss, M.P. Mr. 
Stansfield C. Greenwood, architect, 14, Portland-street, South- 
ampton :— 

H. Carden, Southampton (accepted) £889 10 0 





STANNINGLEY.—<Accepted for the erection of four houses and 
shops and eight scullery houses at Stanningley, Leeds. Messrs. 
Jowett Kendall and J. Harper Bakes, architects, Calverley-chambers, 
Victoria-square, Leeds :— 

Four Houses and Shops. 
> Waterhouse, mason and bricklayer, Stanningley .... } 
. B. Mann, joiner and carpenter, Stanningley ........ 


Laycock & Sons, plasterers, Stanningley ............ \ £1,490 0 0 
i. Pennington, plumber, Stanningley ................ 
F, Thompson, slater, Stanningley ...............ce0e: J 

Eight Scullery-Houses. 

J. Ambler, mason and bricklayer, Pudsey ............ 7 
B. Verity, carpenter and joiner, Stanningley.......... | 
A. Tayler, plasterer, Eccleshill ............cccccccccccs > £1,091 0 0 
eh SOE, HN, DUNNE cc occccccecccscccccesooces 
F, Thompson, slater, Stauningley ............cccccees J 





SUNDERLAND. —For the erection of a new citadel to hold about 
1, 800 persons, for the Salvation Sane, Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, architect, 
25, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 











Middlemiss Bros. . £4,673 10- i. ie SD «cece nkin £3,808 6 4 

R. Hudson, jun...... 4,292 0 0| D. &J. Rankin .... 3,697 0 0 

W. Scott & Son...... 4,156 19 0)| J.P. Shaftoe ...... 3,657 10 0 

French & Ellwood .. 3,890 0 0/| F. J. Coxhead, Ley- 

G. H. Hodgson...... 3,848 15 0 tonstone* ........ 3,533 0 0 
S » Sana. 

SWANLEY (Kent).—For the erection of Home, for the trustees of 

the * Hospital Convalescent Home.” Mr. E. B. l’'Anson, M.A., 
architect : 
Rider & Bom..ccccccccces £33,941 | Patman & {oa £30,500 
OS aan 33,441 | Thomsett & Bingham.. 29, 916 
TO HOD, coccccescceese 32,975 | Charteris .......cccccecee 29,772 
See GS GEEEE cccccese ose ES Rae 29,503 
PT CRRGEB coccce -cccecces 32,376 DE. stccwénenseeees 29,150 
B. E. Nightingale........ $2,338 | Paramore.............0 28,000 
EEL 6ececeocssconess 30,880 





WAKEFIELD.—For the construction of a pipe sewer, with 
sewage settling tanks, at Western, West Ardstey, for the Uniou 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Frank Massie, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
Eogiveer, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. Quantities by the 
Engibeer :— 





David Ellis.......... 130 5 61]! George Wilson, Wake- 
William Doleiman .. 462 2 0 | DE” seiscsevedees £349 5 6 
Martin Burke ...... 400 5 8 '|J.&J. Aliffet ...... 286 18 5 
Robins & Thompson 398 0 0 ls. Bairstowt ........ 262 2 0 
* Accepted. + Informal. 
WOODFORD.—For alterations at the Castle Hotel, Woodford, 


Essex, for Mr. Ullmer. 
street, Spitalfields :-— 


Mr. Edward Brown, architect, 1, Princes 


DP <cndesepesensecendé 2504 | A. H. Arber ...ccccccccccess = 

CS ee es Wie MD ewcedeeeseseeeeses 376 

Se EEE consccgece sens 403 | 8. W. Hawkings (accepted).. 333 
For Pewterer’s work, 

R. Davis & Sons.........0.00. £18 | R. Pringle (accepted) .. £1612 6 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder ”’ 
by Friday Morning’s post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. E. P, (suggestions shall have attention).—R. F.—J. B. C. (we cannot 
print your letter).—R. G.—H. W. D. (thanks).—‘‘ Xit ” (the proposed 
title seems a good one).—M. A. (from your description it is dry rot. 
Nothing can be done with the timber that is already affected but to 
cut it all out. Creosoting is the most effectual antidote, but of course 
objectionable in regard to its smell Dampness and deficient ventila- 
tion are the conditions under which dry rot flourishes. As to the 
treatment of a special case in detail no advice can be given except 
from inspection on the spot).—W. L. N.(should have sent amount). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must De accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 


Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers: read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere ——e which hava 
been duplicated for other Journals, are NOT DESIRED 

All communications regarding literary and artistic maton should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





BEST BATH STONE. 


‘'CORSHAM DOWN. =| FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. | COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKH GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, 
Heap Orrices: BatH. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
known as the “ 





THE OHELYNOH 


tallin ture » 
STONE. ey an at mort 
a ~ oy in Eng 
T AH 8 oO @ same 
t the Chel a 
BRAMBLEDITOH 3 pet 'icer in texters on ‘stone 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful, conour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ ADV®P. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“*THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To al) parts of Europe, America, a 4 —_ 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS TOURDRIN IER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 








MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&e. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIEP STOCK 


WILLIAM BLOORK, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W. 


HERBERT HANKS, 


CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATIVE 
AND OTHER WORK. 


Special attention to Interior Decoration and 
Sanitary Work. 


39, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 




















a 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 





ION DOW. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F., BRABY & CO. 


+¢ LTV BRPOOL. 





++ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. 





NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. ¥ 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. imi, 


ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS. 
Contractors to the War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STEAM LIFTS. STEAM ENGINES. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &c. 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE. Zvery Description of Builders’ Castings. 


RATHBONE PLACE, W.; 30, KING STREET, E.C.: NEW CROSS. S.E. 
And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birminghar . 
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) 223. MEDALS AWARDED for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, BEAUTY of DESIGN. aa teens WU 


: : 
AWRABBALALRABRBEABRALBELELBEBE! 


een &. Saee ; ‘° 
oy Se, e “ é, 


G ee ul + + ESTABLISHED 1850. # + _ ee | 


4 = a ct W & CO. Benthall Works, e 
all 23,83" lt ae 
ae A LIMITED. JAGKFIELD, SALOP ji ieaeeatt 


3 ‘Mian phe : 


1 oe PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL WIKES [ie 


(ce ASS 
z 5: S G 


Y 


’ - A « / 
‘ 4 14 ~ , ay he t ‘ 
PAY <, J Sina’ v 
$ 7 . 
, ort 


— FOR — : : AAS" | 
FIREPLACES : DAIRIES ‘ 
CHURCHES BATH ROOMS DADOS Wc oa 
CORRIDORS LAVATORIES VESTIBULES S Ae IH : 

IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, hones | 


| —T = & CO. will forward, on apphcation, Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates, for all kinds of Floor and a it = Sy 


Mn Oos 


ENTRANCE HALLS 


Se Oe ee 





ali Tiling. Patterns can a be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-Rooms of their appointed London Agents, 
Messrs. B. SIMPSON & & SONS. 100, St. Martin’s-lane W.C. 
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PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


W| il AM & Ti ™ Climax” Steel Casement. 
© ONLY ONE DETAIL REQUIRED, HOWEVER IT IS DESIRED TO OPEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEADED LIGHTS AND STAINED GLASS. 
iS. BERNERS STRE.'T, LONDON. W: 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


VOSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHSOHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHOOS 


SOME OF THE 


LARGEST INSTALLATIONS IN LONDON 


Have been ERECTED and FITTED by us, 


SHARP «&k KENT, 


ENGINEERS AND ELECTRICIANS, 


34, VICTORIA - STREET, WESTMINSTER; 


Show-Rooms—10, PONT-STREET, BE LGRAVE-SQUARE. 
&c. 


DENNETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITSCTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING &c. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 5, WHITEHALL. LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON 





THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume LIX. (July to Dec., 
1890) were given as a Supplement with the Number 


for Jan. 10. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s 


. 6d. each ; also 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each, 
THE FIFTY-NINTH VOLUME of “ The Builder” (bound), price 
ar Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
und at a cost of 3s. 6d. each 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIP*- 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .....cccccccee 48, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d, 
also for Special Adver- 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, 
¢isements on front e, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
on application to the Publisher, 


‘&c, may be obtain 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under)........ 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) eeeeeeeeaeeaeae Os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NEOESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed 


to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 


éhe front Page should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL -—ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
t—_——,  iMAENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings, 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent 








@ERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder ' may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 


envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
CG LONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


READING O ASKS. ready INEPENOE EACH. 
{py post (carefully packed), 1s. 


“rI\HE BUILDER” in AMERICA.— 


_BUBSCRIPTION, for any time, at PUBLICATION PRICE 
#an be made with B. F. STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing- 
cross, London. The Annual Subscription, including stage, is 
Gt. 6s. Od. or $6°33 Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid to the 


New York Agents of B. F. STEVENS, Messrs. TICE & LYNCH, 84}, 
Pine-street, New York. 


ATER SUPPLY to MANSIONS. 
A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET, 
One Shilling. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 
Long Acre, and Greenwich, 
LONDON 


CLEANSE YOUR DRAINS WITH MERRYWEATHER'S 
EUCALYPLIC DISINFECTANT & MICROBOLIZER.” 




















Now Ready, One Shilling, 33rd Annual Issue, 
ARDEN ORACLE, for 1891. 


A HANDY GUIDE TO THE GARDEN, a Book of Reference 
for the Fiorist. and a Business Man's Almanack. Should be in 
every suburban and country house. 

THE BEST PLANTS, FLOWERS, and VEGETABLES. 
Gardeners’ Magazine Office, 4, Ave Maria-lane, London, E.C. 





EIGHTH MEMOIR OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


UBASTIS. By Epovarp Navies, with 
54 Plates and Pians. Now ready. 
Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO. 
And Offices of the Fund, 17, Oxford Mansions, W. 








r T T 
Ces AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION. 
SURVEYING. 

A Course of INSTRUCLION in SURVEYING, including 
©LOTTING aud FIELD WORK, will be given on TUESDAYS, from 
0 to 5, by Mr. R. E. MIDDLETON, M.LC.E. 

The Course, which will commence on JANUARY 13th, will com- 
rise about twenty lessons. 

Fee for the Course, 5/. 

Applications to join this Course should be made to the Dean, 
at the Central Institution, Exhibition-road, 8.W. where all in- 
formation may be obtained. 

W.C. UNWIN, Dean. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Sec 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, E.C. 





ARPENTERS’ COMPANY’S CLASSES 


AT KING'S COLLEGE 
‘Those desirous of joining should attend on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT at 7.15, when the first Lecture of the term will be given. 


Any further information desired may be obtained by applying to 
¢he CLERK, at Carpenters’ Hall. 


-ING’S COLLEGE WORKSHOPS. 


i EVENING CLASSES will be RR-OPENED on TUESDAY, 
20th, at 6.30 p.m. for INSTRUCTION and PRACTICE in WOOD and 
METAL WORK as applied to Engineering, Building, Electrical 
work, &c. Students have use of College Plant of Steam Machinery. 


For prospectus, apply J. W. CUNNINGHaM, Esq. King’s College, 
“London. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE, LONDON.— 


To SANITARY INSPECTORS, SURVEYORS, and Others 
desirous of qualifying for the certificates of the Sanitary Institute.— 
A Banitary Engineer, certificated by above, PREPARES a limited 
number of GENTLEMEN for the examinations of the above 
Institute, or any other Sanitary Science Examination, Sanitary 
Inspectors’ xams. February, April, June, and December, 
1891, at Birmingham, London, Newcastle and Manchester, 
respectively. 94 per cent. of my pupils passed 1889, Exams. Secured 
nearly one-half total successes, April and June, 1890. Terms 
moderate. Success certain. Tuition by correspondence. Terms, 
testimonials, &c. on application.—A ASSOO. BAN. INST. 
Box 195, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


ANITARY INSTITUTE CERTIFI- 


CATES for SANITARY INSPECTORS.—Gentlemen desiring 
above may be rapidly prepared by correspondence or otherwise, ou 
improved system, by experienced teacher of sanitary science, certifi- 
eated by Sanitary Institute. One of my many successful students 
says :—*‘I should advise all intending candidates to embrace the 
opportunity of so good a coach.” Splendid success at every 
examination held last year.—Terms (moderate) and testimonials 
on receipt of stamped envelope to ASSOCIATE SANITARY 











| The New Builder’s 


BoILvers, ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


Price Book for 1891, 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 640 pp., 4s, cloth (post-free). 


LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK 


FOR 1891: A ComprenenstvE Hanppook of the Latest Prices and DATA For 


AND Contractors. Re-constructed, Re- 


written, and greatly enlarged. By FRANCIS T. W. MILLER, A.R.I.B.A. 
Lonpon: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Srarioners’ Hatt Court, E.C. 





” Telegrams, ‘‘SAGE,” London. 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


WORK FIXED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SHOP FRONTS, HARDWOOD JOINERY; BANK, OFFICE, and MUSEUM FITTINGS 
om SHOW CASES, for all TRADES and EXHIBITIONS. ~ 


bz LIBRARY CASES, &c., MANUFACTURED by AY 
hr « SAGE & COMPANY a 
s3 FRED" SAGE & COMPANY, =a 
EF 58 to 62, GRAY’S INN‘ ROAD, LONDON (Telephone 2637). 35 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





os date 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. 


PLANS Best Style. 


A.t,1,DA XX, 





PARKES MUSEUM, 744, MARGARET STREET, W. 
leventh Course of 
LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


FOR 
SANITARY OFFICERS. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 8 p.m. 
Specially adapted for Candidates preparing for the Institute's 
Examination for Inspectors of Nuisances. 


1891. 
Friday, Jan. 30th (1 


~ 


Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting. 

Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, K.C.B. 
D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8. 

Water Supply, Drinking Water, Pollution 

of Water. ~ 
Dr. LOUIS PARKES, D.P.H. Lond. 

Principles of Ca’culating Areas, Cubic 
Space, &c. ; Interpretation of Plans and 
Sections to Scale. 

Mr. H. LAW, M.Inst.C.E. 

Drainage, 

Prof. H. ROBINSON, M.Inst.C.E. 

Sanitary Building Construction. 

P. G. SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 

Sanitary Appliances. 

Prof. W. H. CORFIELD, M.A. M.D 
Oxon. Med. Off. Health, St. George's 
Hanover-square. 

Details of Plumbers’ Work. 

Mr. J. WRIGHT CLARKE. 

Scavenging, Disposal of Refuse and Sewage. 

Mr. CHARLES JONES, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. Engineer Surveyor to 
Ealing Local Board. 

Infectious Diseases and Methods 
Disinfection. 

Mr. SHIRLEY F. MURPHY, M.B.C.S. 
Medical Officer of Health for the 
County of London. 

General Powers and Duties of Inspectors 
of Nuisances, 

Mr. J. F.J. SYKES, M.B. B.Sc. D.P.H. 
Med. Officer of Health, St. Pancras. 

Objects and Methods of Inspection. 

Mr. J. F. J. SYKES, M. #8. B.Sc. D.P.H. 
Med, Officer of Health, St. Pancras. 
Nature of Nuisances, including Nuisances 

the abatement of which is difficult. 

Mr. J. F. J. SYKES, M.B. B.Sc, D.P.H. 
Med. Officer of Health, St. Pancras. 
Diseases of Animals in relation to Meat 
Supply; (Characteristics of Vegetables, 

Fish, &c. unfic for food. 
Mr. A. WYNTER BLYTH, Barrister- 
at-Law, M.R.C.S. Medical Officer of 
Health for St. Marylebone. 

Trade Nuisances. 

Prof. A. BOSTOCK HILL, M.D. 8.Sc. 
C. Camb. F.I.C. 

Sanitary Law. English, Scotch and Irish ; 
General Enactments; Public Health Act, 
1875 ; Model Bye Laws, &c. 

Mr. A. WYNTER BLYTH, Barrister- 
at-Law, M.R.C.S. Medical Officer of 
Health for St. Marylebone. 

Sanitary Laws and Regulations Governing 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. A. WYNTER BLYTH, Barrister- 
at-Law, M.R.C.S. Medical Officer of 
Health for St Marylebone. 

A fee of 11. 1s. for the course will be charged to cover expeases, but 

Inspectors and Surveyors holding office, and Candidates for the 

Examinations of the Institute will be admitted at half-fees, and 

Students attending the course will be granted free admission to the 

Museum and Library during February and March. 

E. WHITE WALLIS, 

Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is 
arranged to fit an Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. About Fifty Students will be admitted in September, 
1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer TEN 
APPOINTMENTS in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
TWO in the Indian Telegraph Departmeat.—For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY at the College. 


Tuesday, Feb. 3rd (2) 


Friday 6th 


s° 
Monday 
Friday 

Tuesday 


» 13th 
» 17th 


Friday o» 20th 


Tuesday ,, 24th 


Friday o 2th (9) 


of 


Tuesday Mar. 3rd (10) 


Friday 6th (11) 


Tuesday 10th (12) 


Friday 13th (13) 


Tuesday 17th (14) 


Friday 20th (15) 


Tuesday 24th (16) 





Shakespere Printing Works, Birmingham. 
HE SANITARY INSTITUTE, ' QURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION & DIS- 


TRICT SURVEYORSHIP EXAMINATIONS.—BIRKBECK 
INSTITUTION. Land Surveying, Mensuration, &c. and Construc- 
tion Classes.—Apply to the SECRETARY, or to Mr. F. QUICK, 510, 
Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


EDWARDS. 


e PLAN DRAUGHTSMAN AND LITHOGRAPHER. 
No. 23, CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
Plans of every description copied, reduced, or enlarged, 
Testimonials illuminated, &c. 


ATELIER 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 
12, HEDDON ST. REGENT ST. W. 
DIRECTORS : 

Mr, FRANK T. FAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A. 
Royal Academy Gold Medallist and Ashpitel Prizeman, 


and 
Mr, WALTER MILLARD, A.R.I.B.A. 
Royal Academy Travelling Student and Pugin Student. 
Opportunities afforded to Candidates for R.t.B.A. and 
other examinations for studying Design and other subjects. 


SPECIALITY. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
IMPROVED HOUSE DRAINAGE AND 
FIRST-CLASS PLUMBING. 


The SANITARY and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Established 1880. 

Practical and Consulting Sanitary Engineers (highest references). 
Contractors for Sanitary Work in England or on the Continent. 
Proprietor and Manager, IRWIN C. WALLAS, Sanitary Engineer, 

Prospectus and Estimates Free. . 
The SANITARY WORKS, HIGH ROAD, KILBURN, London, N.W. 


REMOVA L.—MESSRS. BINGLEY, SON, 


& FOLLIT, Slate and Tile Merchants, beg to notify their 
removal from No. 167, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. to Nos. 151 and 152 in 
the same road, which took place on the 15th inst. 

















O ARCHITECTS.—A Provincial Archi- 


tect will DISPOSE of the INTEREST in his branch office, 
near London, including lease of residence, and expensive office 
furniture and fittings. Healthy and beautiful neighbourhood, and 
good field for practice. Some work in hand. Receipts during 1890 


amount to 2302. Price 200/.—Address, Box 158, Office of “* The 
Builder.” 








CIVIL and MINING ENGINEER, with 


a good connexion in the South Wales Coalfield, is desirous 
of joing a fully-qualified architect, with a view of FORMING a 
FIRM of ARCHITEUTS, VALUERS, and SURVEYORS.—For 
particulars apply to Messrs. FRANK JAMES & SONS, Solicitors, 
No. 24, Duke-street, Cardiff. 








O BUILDERS.— PARTNERSHIP 


WANTED, by Practical Builder. Good manager. Or would 


purchase good jobbing business.—REX. Box 157, Office of ** The 
Builder.” 





a 


AINTERS and DECORATORS.—PART- 


NER WANTED for an old-established business, about: 100 
miles N. of London, with a good connexion amongst the —“y~ 
and clergy of the town and district. It is now carried on by the 
widow with the help of Foreman, and is a gocd opening for a . 
decorator. Capital required about 3001.—Box 160, Office of e 
Builder.” 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

J FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, Engineer Students and 
Students in Naval Construction (14-16), 16th MARCH. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 


particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


announced for an ACCOUNTANT CLERK in the Admiralty. 
Preparation, personally or by correspondence, for this or R.1.B.A. 
a = 








INSTITUTE, 78, Farringdon-street, E.C. 


Exams,—G. . MIDDLETON, 55, Grandison-road, Clapham 
Common, 8.W, 


1’: 


SURVEYOR, with a good general 


practice architectural and valuing included, is open to take 
a PARTNER. Moderate capital only required from a ee 
well up in the business.—Write fully to VALUER, at Horncastle 5, 
London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, an energetic 


° ° TER 
-oung Joiner or Cabinet Maker. as a WORKING PARTN 
in the ann a and Cabinet Joinery Busines:. Moderate erent 
required, and good salary given, with share of profits, toa suita 














man.—Send stamped envelope for particulars to Mr. HILL, 187 
Hampstead-road, London, N.W. 
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THE ANCIENT TREASURY, NIMES.—From A DrawinG BY Mr. A. NEEDHAM WItson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Mr. ARTHUR CAWSTON, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Mr. ARTHUR CawstTon, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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